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Preliminary Announcement 


OR the past eleven years it has been the custom to use 
the time of the Annual Meeting of the American Coun- 


cil on Education to receive and discuss reports on the 
Council’s own activities and on related activities of other or- 
ganizations. This is leading to improved national standards 
and to constructive cooperative experiments in education. 
Meanwhile many other national organizations havebeen work- 
ing similarly to secure national cooperation, each in its own 
field. Results of all these specialized cooperative enterprises 
are now appearing in the form of new and nationally signif- 
icant tendencies in American life. 

Many of the new national tendencies that appear to be 
wholly material are actually working profound changes in 
the outlook and disposition of the American people. Hence 
the Executive Committee of the American Council on Edu- 
cation voted to use the Annual Meeting this year to consider 
how we can make education meet these tendencies and foster 
healthy growth of the new vitality that is stirring. 

The following are evidently some of the significant indus- 
trial tendencies that offer practical approaches for coopera- 
tion by education: 


1. The tendency to create practical methods by which 
each individual may find the work he can do best. 

2. The tendency to find by experiment the critical facts 
that control individual conduct and to use these to 
secure voluntary cooperation and stimulate individual 
responsibility. 

3. The tendency to change abruptly the conditions of em- 
ployment of skilled workers by introduction of auto- 
matic machinery and development of new industries. 

4. The tendency to stress excellence of service as a deter- 
mining force in profitable business. 


The attitude of the new administration in Washington 
emphasizes the timeliness of such a program. President 
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Hoover, who has been a dominant factor in crystallizing sig- 
nificant tendencies in industrial life, has frequently stressed 
the outstanding responsibility of education for guiding 
further growth. 

In his American Individualism, he says: ‘‘Our social and 
economic system cannot march toward better days unless it 
is inspired by things of the spirit. * * * Spirituality 
with its faith, its hope, its charity, can be increased by each 
individual’s own effort. And in proportion as each individ- 
ual increases his own store of spirituality, in that proportion 
increases the idealism of democracy. * * * With the growth 
of ideals through education, with the higher realization of 
freedom, of justice, of humanity, of service, the selfish im- 
pulses become less and less dominant. * * * But for the 
next several generations we dare not abandon self-interest 
as a motive force to leadership and to production, lest we 
die.” 

With a Secretary of the Interior and a Commissioner of 
Education who are technical experts in education, a rare 
opportunity is presented to make education more fully meet 
the new national tendencies. 





Action 


HE general theme of this meeting is: ‘‘How can we 
make education meet nationally significant tendencies 
in American life?’’ Please note the wording of the 
question. Not, what can we think? Not, what can we say? 
Not, what resolutions can we pass? It is, what can we do 
to make education meet a specific challenge? Do demands 
action. Make demands constructive action. Meet demands 
appropriate action. To answer is to act. 

For the past ten years American life has been a torrent of 
seething action. We are all in it. No one can escape it. 
Therefore, in deciding what we can do to make education 
cope wisely with it, we must not be bewildered by surface 
whirlpools of minor groups circling around pet hobbies. We 
must chart the stream lines of the moving mass as revealed 
in the new tendencies of the times. 

Only four of the many new tendencies in American life 
are mentioned in the preliminary announcement of this 
meeting. These were chosen because they are mass move- 
ments which are now so well defined that we are already 
doing practical things to make education meet them. The 
social, political and industrial significance of having every 
individual find the work he can do best is now taken for 
granted. Hence experiments with new-type tests, record 
forms, job analyses, rating scales and progress charts are 
everywhere the order of the day. Each year it is more diffi- 
cult to find a school or an industry that is not trying some- 
thing new in this field. 

As is usual with infant sciences, much of the early experi- 
mentation in ‘‘personnel’”? was crude and gave negative 
results. For example, the early efforts to define the man 
needed for a particular job in terms of personal traits like 
loyalty, initiative, tact, perseverance, and the like, did not 
yield results that justified their cost. They did, however, 
serve to define the problem more sharply. They stimulated 
the search for the factors that are critical in finding the right 
work for every man. 
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This naive notion that personality can be accurately por- 
trayed in terms of abstract traits seems to be firmly fixed 
in our mental make-up. It was something of a shock to me 
to have that notion shattered by the force of facts. We 
were holding a series of weekly conferences with representa- 
tives of all branches of the Army for the purpose of stand- 
ardizing the titles of technical specialists in the military 
service. Tentative titles and specifications of the require- 
ments of each such specialist, classified under the three 
headings—skill, knowledge, and personal—were criticized 
by the members of the group. In every case agreement was 
easily reached on the essential items of skill. Agreement on 
items of knowledge proved more difficult. But in no one of 
257 varieties of work could the group agree on any one per- 
sonal trait that is essential to successful performance. 

Having been thus brusquely jarred loose from the con- 
genital but thoughtless habit of trying to appraise either jobs 
or men in terms of abstract personal traits, it is easy to under- 
stand why this habit is the source of endless confusion. One 
boy has initiative and resourcefulness in radio but not in 
music. A man may have courage in business but not in 
battle. Traits are specific, not general. They mean little 
apart from specific situations. Their ambiguity is further 
increased by the variety of meanings which different people 
give to the same term. Hence, a great area of confusion in 
‘‘personnel”’ is cleared for action when such abstract personal 
traits are outlawed as categories of analysis. 

If you examine the “‘ Minimum Specifications and Index 
for Occupational Specialists’’ published by the War Depart- 
ment in 1924, you find in the ‘‘Personal” section of each 
specification only the physical defect waivers that authorize 
enlistment of physical defectives as limited service men in 
each particular job. Some “personal”’ items were retained 
in the ‘‘Minimum Specifications for Highway Engineering 
Positions’’ compiled in cooperation with the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads and a dozen State Highway Com- 
missions and published in the Bulletin of the National Re- 
search Council in May, 1924. Examination of these items 
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shows how they confuse rather than clarify the picture of 
the requirements of the job. The categories are not homo- 
geneous. You might as well try to measure temperature 
with a pound weight or a dollar bill. 

The ‘Job Specifications’ published by this Council in 
1927 resulted from two years of cooperative experiment by 
the War Department and the Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company. These specifications contain neither 
‘*personal’’ nor ‘“‘knowledge”’ items. The “‘personal’’ items 
were tabu from the start because of the War Department’s 
previous experience with them. The “knowledge” items 
were gradually transformed into items of skill as job after 
job was analyzed and the essential activities were isolated 
and recorded. The conclusion was progressively forced 
upon us that it is much more dynamic and expressive to say 
“Add, subtract, multiply and divide integers and decimals 
with speed and accuracy,” than it is to say ‘‘ Know arith- 
metic.’’ Similarly, ‘‘reason logically’’ indicates a much 
more specific, accurate and objective mode of measuring 
capacity than does ‘‘know logic.’’ So the ‘‘knowledge”’ 
items were restated in terms of action and the job specifica- 
tions were reduced to items that describe only observable and 
measurable skills. 

This result shocked me even more than did the loss of 
personal traits. All our inherited conceptions of knowledge 
as a commodity that could be bought by the bookful at any 
news stand were shattered beyond repair. But, though 
puzzled, we were not discouraged, for that oppressive sense 
of groping and ambiguity was gone. The subtle metaphy- 
sical inconsistencies that persistently befogged the issue had 
disappeared. 

I am glad to confess that those telephone specifications 
of 1927, in spite of their clarity and consistency, now seem 
to me austere. They lack the warmth of personal color. 
They smack of standardization and conformity. Like our 
machines, they pulsate with power but lack the divine spark 
that would make them live as men. The missing link was 
finally found in literature. For great literature depicts 
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character in terms of action. It gives the living touch by 
the manner in which both action and the conditions of action 
are described. How many millions have been inspired with 
a determination to carry on by Kipling’s specification of the 
skills that make for victory? 
“If you can dream—and not make dreams your master; 
If you can think—and not make thoughts your aim, 
If you can meet with Triumph and Disaster 
And treat those two impostors just the same; 
If you can bear to hear the truth you've spoken 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools, 
Or watch the things you gave your life to, broken, 
And stoop and build ’em with worn-out tools.” 


Clearly a living job specification must be a literary product 
—it must reveal spiritual forces at work on material things. 
A simple example may help to clarify this conclusion. 
The older form of job specification for a ranger in the Na- 
tional Park Service consists of such items as, 
Patrols park trails. 


Watches for and reports forest fires. 
Gives aid and information to travelers. 


Compare these with, 


Carries aid without fail to wayfarers who have lost their way on 
rough mountain trails in a blizzard. 

How many of the men you know can successfully go 
through the motions specified by the first items? How many 
can be relied on to make good on the requirements of the 
second? Write down the names of those whorn you select 
as competent and be convinced of the relative merits of the 
two as guides for finding the right work for every individual. 

Descriptions of work in this latest form are based on a 
thorough analysis of best current usage, both with regard 
to the mechanics of the work and with regard to the manner 
of satisfactory performance. Therefore such statements are 
called Records of Usage, to distinguish them from job speci- 
fications. Recently completed records of usage, written in 
this form and describing the work of the President of the 
United States and that of the Foreign Service Officer, are 
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published in the current number of the Epucationat ReEc- 
orD, April, 1929. These are samples of the present state of 
an art that is still in process of evolution. 

If you study these new records, and surely if you practice 
writing them, you will discover that a well-written record of 
usage gives a fairly accurate picture of the man who can do 
the job. It portrays work in terms of human performance in 
such manner that the requirements of a job can be 
checked against the observed performance of an individual 
and a reliable estimate of mutual fitness made. The units 
on both sides of the equation are homogeneous. We are 
now, so to speak, measuring temperature with the thermom- 
eter, weight with the pound, and economic value with the 
dollar. 

The evolution of the record of usage has been presented 
at such length because that experience suggests a novel line 
of attack on the question that is the general theme of this 
meeting. In our efforts to make education meet tendencies 
of modern life, clear thinking is essential. What will happen 
if we abandon personal traits and knowledge as independent 
categories of analysis and do our thinking wholly in terms of 
skill and action? By doing this, records of usage have been 
made effective instruments in helping men find the work 
they can do best. Is this procedure equally effective in other 
fields? 

The Modern Foreign Language Study furnishes important 
evidence on this point. When this work began in 1924, 
thirteen “‘ultimate objectives’”’ were presented to the com- 
mittee as possible guides for its work. ‘“‘Knowledge” and 
‘personal traits’’ are there in their glory; for example, 

Increased knowledge of the history and institutions of the foreign 
country. 


Ability to understand ideals, standards, and traditions of foreign 
peoples and Americans of foreign birth. 
A keener realization of the value of continued and sustained effort. 


As this study progressed the committee prepared objective 
tests to measure how well beginners read, write, and speak 
a foreign language at the end of each semester’s work. They 
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also made word counts, idiom counts and other records of 
usage as a basis for the tests and for revision of materials of 
instruction. They demonstrated that classes in some schools 
do not read and speak French as well after two years of 
study as classes in other schools do at the end of one semester. 
They proved that students read and speak better at the end 
of one year if the most frequently used words and idioms are 
presented first. Thus they analyzed usage in terms of skill 
only, created instruments for measuring skill, and found by 
experiment some of the critical facts that control conduct 
and stimulate teachers to take responsibility. Altogether 
some 18,000 language teachers cooperated in the enterprise. 

This afternoon Professor Fife, chairman of the Committee 
on the Modern Foreign Language Study, will tell us more 
about this work. I will merely say that, in my personal 
opinion, the modern foreign languages now have a real chance 
of becoming both popular with the students and effective 
instruments of liberal education and international good will. 
The metaphysical fog of thirteen “ultimate objectives’’ with 
which the committee was blanketed four years ago has van- 
ished. The final report mentions only four objectives of 
foreign language study—tread, write, speak, and understand. 

It took the Foreign Language Committee four years to 
dispel that fog. No one can be expected to do likewise in 
four minutes. Those who are bewildered by the inevitable 
mental muddle in which most current statements of “‘ulti- 
mate objectives’ leave them may work their way toward 
clarity and consistency by translating such statements into 
the language of skill and action. Thus, instead of ‘increased 
knowledge of history and institutions” you might say “dis- 
cuss intelligently history and institutions.’’ For ‘ability to 
understand ideals, standards and traditions’’ substitute 
‘appraise sympathetically ideals, etc.’’ Similarly, “‘acquire 
habits of continued and sustained work’”’ is more helpful than 
is ‘‘keener appreciation of the value of continued and sus- 
tained effort.’’ The former leads to constructive action, 
the latter only to wistful wishing. The market value of 
wistful wishing is low. 
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The Modern Foreign Language Study was introduced 
here by way of evidence of the benefits that accrue from 
thinking in terms of skill and action. It has turned out to 
be also a fine example of what is being done to make educa- 
tion meet the second significant tendency mentioned on the 
preliminary announcement of this meeting. By experiment 
they found critical facts that control conduct. The foreign 
language teachers have accepted responsibility for improving 
their own work and are cooperating voluntarily to that end. 
Results are being objectively measured in terms of demon- 
strable skill. The psychology of the classroom is coming to 
resemble the psychology of the stadium. 

Another example: 400,000,000 Chinese—one quarter of all 
the people on earth—illiterate for centuries, are now learning 
to read and write. How?’ Dr. D. Y. C. James Yen, a 
Chinese graduate of Yale, began an analysis of language 
usage in China. He found that some 14,000 different sym- 
bols were used in writing the Chinese vernacular. He showed 
how the number could be reduced to 1,200. He developed 
a series of exercises by which any moderately intelligent 
person can learn to read Chinese in 96 days, one hour a day. 
Newspapers and books were printed in the new symbols. 
In his first experiment ten years ago 1,400 illiterate Chinese 
volunteered to take the training; 950 passed the final test. 
Now 120,000 volunteer teachers are teaching 6,000,000 illit- 
erates to read. He estimates that in about fifteen years the 
Chinese will be a literate people. 

Much fundamental work has been done here by this 
technique in reading, spelling, arithmetic and other school 
subjects. Business and industry are learning to use it effec- 
tively under guidance of the United States Department of 
Commerce. Dean Russell will tell us presently how it is 
proving fruitful in character study. It is applicable to every 
phase of education when we think in categories of skill and 
action. If questionnaire writers would use it in preparing 
questionnaires, they would discard about 90 per cent of their 
questions and would secure more significant facts of the 
critical sort that control conduct and stimulate people to 
take responsibility and get things done. 
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What shall we do to make education meet those first two 
tendencies? Analyze usage in terms of action. Treat “‘per- 
sonal traits’’ and ‘“‘knowledge”’ as concomitants of action, 
revealed to others only through action. Then find by exper- 
iment the critical facts that control action and act accord- 
ingly. 

The other two tendencies mentioned on the preliminary 
announcement may be met by the same procedure. Indus- 
trialists have already isolated many of the facts that are 
critical in controlling these tendencies as far as industrial 
organization and operation are concerned. Little has yet 
been done to discover the educational implications either 
of changing conditions of employment or of emphasis on 
excellence of service. Here are new fields of adventure for 
schoolmen. 

In my own adventures in these new fields, I find the con- 
ception of continuity of individual growth a very present 
help in time of trouble. For even though schools are “‘high- 
brow”’ and impractical and business “‘lowbrow’’ and prac- 
tical, people do grow up somehow. Many of them grow to 
be noble men and women. We are of tougher stuff than 
dreams are made of. Nevertheless, we may all agree that 
the chances of growing into gentlemen or noble women 
might be materially increased if the discontinuity in atmo- 
sphere and ideals between school and work were ironed out. 
There are many ways of doing this; but all depend on sig- 
naling out some dynamic motif that dominates both school 
and work, and then composing the symphony of learning 
and labor about that as the central theme. 

If you will entertain an hypothesis as to the discord be- 
tween school and work, I venture the guess that it is because 
the motif of the school is ‘“‘knowledge”’ while the motif of 
work is “‘action.”’ Can these two motifs be so harmonized 
as to iron out the discontinuity between school and work 
and open the way for the masses to fuller and richer life? 

The foregoing story gives a live clue to one practical 
answer. The experiments with job specifications showed 
that “‘knowledge”’ and “‘personal’’ items confuse the issue. 
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Clarity and consistency are achieved when all items are ex- 
pressed in terms of ‘‘skill.”” The Modern Foreign Language 
Study finds that better results are secured when attention 
in teaching is focussed on skill in reading, writing, speaking 
and understanding and when promotion depends on the 
degree of skill acquired. Sports that grip us are contests of 
skill. The inspired musician who thrills the throng is not 
one who merely “‘knows”’ how to play. He is one who plays 
with consummate skill. 

I am well aware that this seeming deification of skill will 
shock many of you. It shocked me at first. But I assure 
you that as you get used to it you will find it a keen instru- 
ment for dispelling the metaphysical fog in which we are 
floundering. Be sure not to limit the idea, as is generally 
done, to mechanical skill, as embodied in the common phrase 
skilled labor. Ponder the definition propounded by L. P. 
Jacks in his recent inspiring book, ‘‘Constructive Citizen- 
ship:” 

“Skill ts wisdom in action.” 

Ponder more the following comments of his: 


“The true vocation of man in the universe is to exercise skill in one or 
other of its innumerable varieties—not merely to ‘work’ but to work 
skilfully—that is, manfully. Without some skill to exercise and devote 
himself to, man remains a half-grown, stunted and essentially miser- 
able object, irrespective of whether he lives in a palace or a slum, and 
no conceivable reconstruction of ‘society’ on economic or political lines 
can make him anything else. Furnish him with skill, train him for 
some skilled occupation, and you give him his best chance to become 
a man—that is, to get as near as the contradictions of the world permit 
to being master of his fate and captain of his soul. A ‘good social 
system’ will do that for the citizen first of all. Nothing else that it 
can do for him will amount to much if that is not done. 

“‘Any educational system which fails to issue in the skill of the edu- 
cated is a system that ends half-finished. The knowledge it has im- 
parted is half-knowledge, more likely to be dangerous to its possessor 
than otherwise, and that no matter whether the substance of it be the 
sciences or the humanities, literature, philosophy, theology, religion, or 
what you will. A head crammed with knowledge which it has never 
learned to translate into any kind of skill is a head, strictly speaking, 
that knows nothing thoroughly but only the beginnings of things that 
have never lived, or the ghosts of things that were once alive.’’ 
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An optimist sees a challenge in every difficulty. If you 
are optimists, you will accept this challenge set by the diffi- 
culties of substituting ‘‘skill”’ for “‘knowledge”’ as the motif 
of schooling. I firmly believe that there are now enough 
optimists among us to meet this challenge victoriously. 
This enterprise, in combination with the efforts now being 
made to help every individual discover what he can do best, 
is the schoolman’s best bet for helping eliminate unemploy- 
ment. 

Misfits and lack of skill seem to be the basic reasons why 
so many people achieve less than their best, not only in 
simple jobs, but in high executive positions. It is today 
quite as difficult to find competent men for foremen, general 
managers and presidents as it is to find steady jobs for un- 
skilled laborers. Witness, in higher education, the number 
of college and university presidencies now vacant. There are 
many men with noble personal traits. There are many men 
with much book knowledge. But there are few men who in 
addition have the skill to do the job well. 

We educators cannot decide whether industrialists will 
substitute ‘‘skill’’ for “‘action”’ as the motif of work. Many 
of them already do this superficially. But if the disconti- 
nuity between school and work is to be ironed out, so that 
continuity of individual growth is real, industrialists must 
cease to treat skill as a commodity—as one of the raw mate- 
rials which, like pig iron, is necessary to production and to 
profit. The product of the potter’s wheel is not the pot, but 
the potter. Here and there the world’s work is being done 
on this principle. But the motif of work will not really be 
skill as just defined until, in the words of Jacks, industry 
“furnishes every grade of worker, down to those at the 
minimum level, with sufficient scope for his personal skill to 
make his day’s work a valuable education.” 

Would there were time to present the rapidly accumulating 
evidence that the working world is now steadily moving 
toward realization of this condition, particularly in America. 
It has already been realized in large measure in professional 
and higher executive work. Now that the mechanics of 
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material prosperity is fairly well in hand, attention is being 
directed increasingly to the human factors—health, safety, 
schooling, and others on which morale and growth of work- 
ers so vitally depend. The most promising line of progress 
seems to me to lie in the direction of cooperation between 
school and industry in developing the greatest of all our 
natural resources, the latent skills of the people. Practical 
methods of detecting, appraising, analyzing, and liberating 
these skills are evolving. President Marvin and Dr. Robert- 
son will tell us more about them tomorrow morning. 

To me the most heartening sign of the times is the fourth 
tendency mentioned on the program. No educator can 
speak with authority on this subject. He has not lived it, 
as has Mr. Julius H. Barnes, who will presently tell us about 
it. This tendency to emphasize excellence of service—fine 
workmanship—in business indicates that we are beginning 
to sense the divine significance of work as the source of all 
real values in life. Those who accept wages as the adequate 
reward of skill are lost souls, dead or dying. But those who 
find also joy in the exercise of skill, whose skill is inspired 
with ideals of fine workmanship—those are the living, grow- 
ing souls for whom all life is education. 


C. R. Mann. 
Washington, D. C. 
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“a “HIS meeting has been so fruitful that I shall try to 
express some of the thoughts which have been clarify- 
ing themselves in my mind since last night. 

My first reflections were general and philosophical. I 
made the broad but safe generalization that man, fortunately, 
has not yet attained perfection, nor are there any trust- 
worthy indications that even the dimly discernible future 
holds such a state in store. I say “furtunately’”’ because it 
is the continuous perception of needs for improvement in 
numerous details of life and the consequent setting of new 
objectives which make our sojourn on this planet stimulating 
and which chasten and prepare us, no doubt, for a perfect- 
ibility not of the earth. Not only are our dreams, aspira- 
tions and fragments of knowledge far short of perfection 
themselves, but we never really live up to them such as they 
are. 

At no time has society been organized and operated with 
beauty of plan and smoothness of execution quite equal even 
to the best current information and ideals. Our aspirations 
and theoretical patterns are always just a little ahead of our 
organization and practice. 

We are restricted in our human limitations of conception 
and thought, but we are more limited in execution because the 
very processes of dynamic life make it impossible for practice 
to keep abreast of knowledge. Individually, not one of us is 
so good in his acts as his moral character or his own best self 
would desire. We have old habits which cannot be swiftly 
reformed. We have retarding customs into which we have 
fallen. Practical situations arise which bewilder and even 
blind the eye that earnestly seeks its guiding pillar of fire. 
Society also is subject to the law of inertia in practice which 
prevents immediate adjustment to an accepted ideal. Very 
able minds have conceived improvements in our social and 
industrial system, but we must expect to achieve the ensuing 
benefits, of necessity, slowly and sometimes indirectly. 
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Mr. Barnes spoke today about the changes of industry. 
We all know about the great corporations whose inventors 
give them new principles which cannot be used immediately, 
because the very act of discarding materials, patterns and 
processes is so expensive and far reaching in its implications 
that the new improvements must wait. The loss on invest- 
ment already made might otherwise be even greater than the 
value of the benefit anticipated. So general is inertia in 
progress that we can lay it down as a principle that the best 
of thought is never even approximately reached in practice. 
Consequently it is easy for any fairly well informed person, 
somewhat above the general level of intelligence, to become 
effective as a critic, a nag, a muckraker, an irritating source 
of discontent. It is easy to play the part of the philosopher 
and seer and to pose as one of sensibilities more subtle than 
other men—judged by the things they do in active life. It 
is not hard for such a social gadfly to denounce what is and to 
clamor for what ought to be. He may even refrain from the 
baser practice of baying the moon and demanding impossible 
results, because he has range enough when he merely insists 
that, in this field and in that, practice falls short of the latest 
and best knowledge. 

Destructive criticism is not difficult to deliver, and to 
purvey it is regarded by many as an attractive occupation, 
not only flattering to the vanity of the purveyor but often 
highly remunerative. More arduous, however, is the task 
of the equally sensitive and intelligent builder who seeks to 
keep humanity moving forward by inserting a new wheel or 
bearing or pinion in the social machine without jarring the 
works unnecessarily. Such a one would agree that if a com- 
pletely new set of works, in harmonious adjustment, includ- 
ing every recently proved principle, could be had by a wave 
of the hand in place of the old, he would be glad to make the 
radical change. But he knows that he must operate through 
the lives of men; that ideas are not quickly absorbed and 
habits cannot be changed instantly; that materials in stock 
must be used and only gradually replaced by newer products 
if too much energy is not to be withdrawn from current pro- 
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duction of consumable goods and devoted to capital con- 
struction. Or, to change from a mechanical to a physiological 
figure of speech, he knows that the social body must be kept 
nourished and alive while growth and change take place in 
the cell structure. 

We representatives of the colleges, universities and educa- 
tional associations of the United States are builders of an 
American system of education. We are, I hope, intelligent 
observers of the life about us and we are aware of the points 
of strength and of weaknesses of our education. On all sides 
we hear criticisms of our schools, elementary and high, and 
especially our colleges. There is no aspect of the whole 
educational fabric, including its aims, its methods, its teach- 
ers and its students, that has not been severely criticised by 
the competent and incompetent, the selfish and the unselfish, 
the disgruntled members of the teaching profession, and the 
publicity seeking meddler in all matters social. 

The criticisms are often just, if by that we mean that they 
point out places where our practice does not come up to the 
best in approved theory, but if the criticisms be looked at in 
bulk and considered as condemnations of the broad achieve- 
ments of education in this swiftly growing nation, then they 
must be cast aside as petty and captious. I want to say 
right now there is no country on the face of the earth and 
there is no country that ever existed in an earlier age that 
can approach the United States in its marvelous record of 
achievement in the educational field, granting all the flaws 
which we could point out, and granting all the places where, 
without stopping the organization, we would wish to make 
improvements. 

On the whole, America has done more, through education, 
to develop an enlightened, free and effective people than any 
other nation within the same span of time, and it is, therefore, 
in the position of most favorable promise for future improve- 
ment. 

Our educational development, its shortcomings and its 
possibilities of greater improvement can be understood if 
considered parallel with the economic evolution of the nation. 
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Her settlers found a vast area to be secured and subjugated. 
From colonial times up to and well after the Civil War, 
the continent was developed extensively. Vast crops were 
wrung from the soil and new areas were put into cultivation. 
Wood was needed for fuel and construction and whole forests 
were chopped down. Coal was mined swiftly and, according 
to later standards, wastefully. Railroads were built and con- 
cessions had to be made to the builders. Industries were 
started and protected by the tariff. The Civil War was 
fought, and out of its hurried finances was born a National 
Banking System resting on the inflexible base of government 
bonds. Great industries were built up, and with the in- 
creased productiveness came the problems of concentrated 
power. Vast numbers of people from other lands were taken 
into the population, and immigration brought with its bless- 
ings its share of disadvantages. Between the time of the 
Spanish-American and the Great War we had almost com- 
pleted what I would call our extensive development. A 
continent had been subdued. Our people were spread over 
the face of the earth, and a job of extensive development had 
been almost completed. The young nation, in an incredibly 
short time, has brought about a well-being and a level of 
living that had never been known before, without detriment 
to the principle of equality of opportunity to all. There was 
a constant moving, shifting and changing of the economic 
functions of individuals according to their merit, roughly 
estimated, to be sure, but certainly with no caste system or 
artificial barriers to interfere with the competitive process 
through which each man had a chance to show his genius or 
ability and find his place in the working world. Nor was 
there established any all-powerful bureaucratic dictatorship. 
This was a great industrial or economic achievement. In 
the process of its accomplishment did some things happen 
that would not have happened had we had, at the beginning, 
the wisdom of the final day? Of course they did. We are 
still “‘mopping up” and straightening out certain details of 
national finance, interstate commerce, regulation of com- 
petition, adjustment of tariff rates, establishment of immigra- 
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tion quotas and determination of proper conservation meas- 
ures. Our new problems are those of organization and effec- 
tive operation in the direction of an intensive margin or 
limit. 

Wherever there is a swift job to be done of the extensive 
sort, with the achievement of broad results many imper- 
fections in detail arise which have to be ironed out afterwards. 
But when the extensive margin is in sight there comes a 
second period of intensive, scientific management, character- 
ized by the careful application of the highest skill and the 
greatest of economy in tightening up and sharpening all 
processes. Then follows an intensive use of that which has 
first been conquered in an extensive way, and this evolution 
continues until a point is reached where increased application 
of skill and money and machinery begin to yield less than 
proportionate returns. At that point an industrial plant 
must once more expand extensively and a nation seeks col- 
onies or foreign markets and fields of influence. 

American education has had exactly the same history as 
our industry. We have almost reached the margin in Con- 
tinental United States of our extensive development. What 
do we find? There are about 24,000,000 students in the ele- 
mentary schools, over 4,000,000 students in the secondary 
schools, and 1,000,000 in colleges, universities and teacher 
training schools, or institutions above the secondary level. 
No nation in the world ever had anything like that spread of 
the benefits of education. 

I would say that, so far as the elementary schools are con- 
cerned, we have almost reached the extensive limit or point 
of quantitative saturation; that is, the number of children 
who are receiving full primary and grammar school education 
has almost reached that point in relation to the total popula- 
tion, which would mean that we are fully caring for all 
capable of receiving this grade of instruction. The ratio 
between total population and elementary school attendance 
is very satisfactory. The high school is almost as good. I 
would say probably one to five would be the proper ratio; 
that is, for every five in the lower school, there should be one 
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in the high school. The colleges and universities are grow- 
ing rapidly but have not quite reached the enrollment that 
would mark the extensive limit. We have very little further 
to go in this extensive program, and now we must consider 
most scientifically just how we will make the most of our 
educational system. 

Today Mr. Barnes observed that so prosperous is the 
United States and so great is the amount of gold pouring 
from the wheels of industry that a large share goes to educa- 
tion, and that educational progress is the direct result of 
industrial prosperity. As he said that, my mind went back 
to certain investigations which Dr. Godfrey made and in 
which some of us assisted. Those studies show in a most 
interesting way that Mr. Barnes put the cart before the 
horse. 

A careful record was made of the increase in national 
wealth. Beginning in 1790 at about three-quarters of a 
billion dollars, it rose in a steady incline to over four billion 
in 1850. Then the ascent became sharper, and in 1900 the 
national wealth was over eighty-eight billion. At that point 
it ascended almost vertically to the astounding figure of 
$355,000,000,000 in 1925. This gives the greatest per capita 
wealth ever known in history. 

How do we account for it? Godfrey's studies showed that 
it was not a phenomenon traceable to mere increase in popula- 
tion. But he did find that increases in wealth had been 
preceded by corresponding increases in high school and col- 
lege enrollment and in publications by educated men. We 
conclude that, as the schools produced more graduates of 
secondary and collegiate grade, more intelligence began to 
play upon the economic problems of the country, ideas were 
circulated by the printing press, and there was a consequent 
increase in industrial effectiveness. I am convinced that 
this is the actual sequence. Of course there is a reciprocal 
action in a democracy like ours between wealth and educa- 
tion, but ideas always precede material progress. 

However, the results of education cannot be measured in 
gold; they must abide in the hearts and minds of men and be 
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revealed in their words and deeds in all the relations of life. 
To be sure, an intelligent people will know how to be effective 
in producing whatever they set out to produce, but it is 
important that they should wish to make things available 
for noble uses. We are interested not only in the report Mr. 
Barnes brings of the production and distribution of goods; 
we are even more concerned with the ideals and the spirit 
which determine what shall be made and how it shall be 
used. Granting that our people are far short of perfection, 
I am convinced that our system of democratic education has 
had the effect of making them effective without arrogance, 
acute in business, and at the same time generous, able in 
international competition, but truly desirous of living in 
peace and harmony with other peoples. There were many 
causes which contributed to the general success of the United 
States of America, but the most effective of all these was 
American education. 

Nevertheless, the rapid development of our educational 
work brought about a situation in which the intensive, scien- 
tific educator finds scope for reforms or improvements. What 
are some of the educational problems to which we must 
address ourselves? 

Our greatest need is for more well-trained teachers, espe- 
cially in the high schools. During the first years of mounting 
registration in the elementary schools, teachers of all sorts 
were pressed into service. At first their methods were crude, 
and they were poorly trained. Gradually training schools 
were established, and teachers with some appreciation of the 
technique of their profession were provided. These teachers, 
mostly young women where high school education was sup- 
plemented by two or three years in normal school, replaced 
the older staff. I would not criticise the well-meaning, 
patient teacher of the past nor overlook her devotion to duty 
and her unconscious heroism; when the nation called her and 
the schoolmaster to service it was like the cry of a country 
suddenly called to war, utilizing not skilled, professional 
soldiers, but all who were willing to serve, and their response 
was as noble as that of the military volunteer. 
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At present our greatest need is to raise the general scholas- 
tic qualifications for teachers to serve in elementary and high 
schools and to strengthen prescribed, professional courses of 
training in colleges and university schools of education. 
This raising of the cultural and technical attainments of the 
teaching body is essential to good work in the schools and 
to the comprehension by the members of the teaching body 
itself of new plans related to curriculum revision and methods 
of administration. 

We must also solve problems of organization that will have 
some practical, administrative aspects and others related to 
psychology and educational theory. Shall the old division 
of eight years in elementary school, four years in high school 
and four in college be retained? Or will there be junior and 
senior high schools with the year divisions of six, three and 
three? Will the college in turn be subdivided into a junior 
college to round out the discipline of the senior high school, 
thus leaving the junior and senior years for higher general 
education or absorption into the professional schools of the 
university? Educational research and practical matters of 
geography and finance will influence developmental trends of 
the sort hinted. One thing is certain—that which is will 
not be retained merely because of tradition. 

It is also important that a coherent plan be worked out for 
a curriculum ranging from the lowest grades right through 
the professional schools of the university. I do not suggest 
a rigid course to be prescribed for all, but rather that a flexible 
program be devised which would be adaptable to local and 
individual needs and which would keep ever in sight the 
obligation of making ours a nation of cultivated people. 

Let us consider the idea of cultivation. What do we mean 
by “educating our people”? What do we mean by “‘cultivat- 
ing a nation”? We mean working upon it and with it so as to 
put it into condition to bear its best fruit. We wish our 
individuals and the nation to live freely, to think, speak and 
act intelligently and benevolently, and consequently to be 
productive of good. Every farmer knows how to cultivate 
land—how to work upon it so as to shape it for effective 
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service. So far as the development or cultivation of men and 
nations is concerned, we may say that the very process of 
living is cultivating. We need not elaborate the obvious by 
trying to prove that living and learning go hand in hand. 
Life is education; life shapes; life cultivates. Intelligence 
first dawned in a human brain possibly half a million years 
ago and life began to shape the receptive mind and body. 
The progress of the race began in antiquity and continued 
because of the buffets of life and the reactions of the human 
mind and spirit. Gradually there were built up skills and 
knowledges as old ways and superstitions were discarded. 
The race heritage of useful lore is the epitome of human 
experience. Each generation, viewed as a whole, is more 
cultivated than its predecessor, just as a well-kept, worked 
and fertilized field is more cultivated than it was before it 
knew the plow, the harrow and the hand of the husbandman. 

Culture is an asset of the nation; it is not a mere ornament 
or decoration for the pedant. In relation to the individual 
it is not something to create envy in others—a veneer or 
finish like that which used to be regarded as the object 
sought after in fashionable ladies’ schools. Culture is not 
a bauble to be tossed about in polite conversation to pass 
away time. A person’s culture is the productive richness 
of capacity that glows in his soul, works in his mind, and 
displays itself in speech and deeds. It is himself bearing 
fruit—himself in action. 

Nationally we can conceive our social organization as a 
fertile stretch of land and all the people as trees or shrubs, 
each with its distinctive capacities for maximum growth and 
service. We, as educators, are trying to keep the soil in good 
condition and to give each living plant most favorable con- 
ditions so that it will receive the sunlight of instruction, 
draw nourishment from current life, and bear its best fruit. 

Passing from figurative to more technical language, let us 
say specifically how the curriculum shall be constructed that 
will make our people broad and wise and also sharp and effec- 
tive in service. Such a curriculum must include a conden- 
sation of race experience. How is this epitome or inventory 
to be kept vital? Each age retains valid acquisitions of the 
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past, discards items which have been superseded and adds 
new contributions of its own. And with each addition there 
is a rearrangement of elements in relative importance. For 
instance, advances in art will never result in any loss of the 
beauty and serenity of Greek sculpture of the Golden Age; 
nor will Donatello, Michaelangelo, Botticelli and Rembrandt 
be eliminated as artists of all time; but many other artists 
highly prized in their day will be forgotten because of the 
transitory character of their work, and new names will be 
put upon the eternal roll of honor. So also in music, Beetho- 
ven, Brahms and Bach will live, but the trend in musical 
theory, orchestration and composition will change with 
advancing civilization, and many composers who vitally 
affected the music of their day will drop below the horizons 
of the general student and the active musician and be pre- 
served in records of interest only to the specialist in the his- 
tory and development of music. In like manner, Hebrew 
and Sanskrit are no longer parts of a general curriculum but 
are relegated to the alcoves of advanced linguists. 

It is impossible to go through the catalog of human knowl- 
edge, but we can in general say that it is the task of the 
educator to garner from the past all which contributes to 
understanding and efficient living in the present; and the 
transmission of the social heritage through a general curricu- 
lum is not the imparting of all the thoughts or practices of 
mankind nor the inculcating of mental tricks of value to the 
person of ornamental polish, but rather the implanting of 
valid elements of human experience which can be epitomized 
and made to impinge upon the real life of today, to the end 
that life may be made fuller, more beautiful and better. 

The second division of a general curriculum has for its 
object the imparting of intellectual tools. No doubt many 
of us have heard the expression ‘tools of scholarship” very 
much criticised by those who say, ‘““Why should every man 
have a grasp of higher mathematics?” No sane man would 
ever say that he should. But there are tools of varying 
sharpness and intricacy suitable for different intellectual 
levels. A child must master English if he is to have the tool 
of communication. If he advances to the stage where he 
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wishes to deal with foreign manners, methods and practices, 
he must learn French or German or whatever language is 
indicated. Furthermore, the learning must be complete and 
practical, resulting in actual ability to read, write and speak 
—that is, to use the tool. Merely to develop admiration or 
respect for foreign languages and literature, in schools and 
college, is no better than for a would-be carpenter to love the 
brightness and sharpness of tools he has not skill to use in real 
. work. Professor Fife and his committee reflect my view 
when they report that the object of modern language study 
in high school and college is first to impart a practical mastery 
of the tongue as a tool for later scholarly pursuits which will 
include literary appreciation and the gleaning of information. 
The same is true of mathematics. At each intelligence level 
there are scientific matters, the grasp of which requires the 
use of mathematics of appropriate range. 

Consequently we can think of general education as the 
trunk of a tree. This trunk has broad knowledge and tools of 
the intellect woven into its fibers. As it rises to higher and 
higher levels it sends off branches of specialization, of applica- 
tion and of technology. The educator plans special studies 
for each such branch. It is interesting to note the reciprocal 
influence of practical life and the life of scholarly reflection. 
As the student ascends the broad trunk of scholarship he be- 
comes aware of specific applications. So also one who has 
found his branch of specialization has revealed to him, in its 
practical details, relationships with general knowledge of 
which he was formerly unaware. Out of his daily task the 
thoughtful worker gets some insight into principles and great 
movements which lie back of his pursuits. The bookkeeper, 
catching a glimpse of business organization, is a potential 
economist; the young surveyor out on the mountains, noting 
the position of streams and lakes, rocks and earth, ponders 
the possible origin and evolution of the earth and has visions 
of its place in the cosmos. He begins to grasp the magnitude 
and majesty of the universe of which we are a part and to 
have intimations of a divine plan far beyond the possibilities 
of full comprehension by our human minds. 

In American education our object is so to plan our cur- 
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riculum through schools of various grades that one may 
ascend the general trunk as far as his intellectual capacity 
permits, and specialize effectively in some branch or branches 
in which he has peculiar capacity for success. Progress and 
opportunity should be limited only by the intellectual and 
moral qualities of each individual. If we make such a plan 
workable, we shall have in education a self-determination, 
open opportunity and competition analogous to that which 
has been so helpful to our nation in industry. 

Now I revert to a matter hinted at in the last few minutes. 
The basis for advancement in schools must be real achieve- 
ment. It is not sufficient to expose students to instruction 
and to go through the form of academic examinations for 
which one may cram, in order to determine his eligibility for 
further work. We must perfect our methods of measuring 
achievement and advance and certify students because of 
demonstrated attainments. Of course, common sense dic- 
tates this program. Its operation will not only protect the 
integrity of the schools but will tend to make teaching more 
vital and effective and to impress the student with the fact 
that pretense is worthless, while solid attainment is the only 
basis for further progress. 

In recent years the ideal of thoroughness was somewhat 
dethroned by the sirens of soft pedagogy and diversified 
curriculum. America has not so much need for the so-called 
enriched curriculum as it has for a compact course of study 
in fundamentals rigorously administered. It is not so neces- 
sary to interest the student to explore many fields of endeavor 
as to make him capable of effective work in such field as he 
later decides to explore. The aim of teaching should be to 
develop the capacity of the student to observe and interpret 
life rather than to force on him an interpretation which is not 
his own and which he is not prepared to grasp. 

I have outlined some of the steps in the intensive cultiva- 
tion to which we must devote ourselves, not because we 
consider America to be backward in education or likely to 
suffer much in comparison with other countries, but because 
our first great era of mass education is nearing completion and 
the second is at hand. Certainly we are not to copy the educa- 
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tional system of any other nation. It is more likely that they 
will borrow from us. We have a social and intellectual life 
peculiarly democratic, peculiarly American. Our civiliza- 
tion, with its sturdy past, its powerful present and its brilliant 
future prospect, has its own basic motifs. We shall seek to 
bring forth the good that is in us. 

There was a time when Europeans would say with a shrug. 
“Oh, how American; how different!” and some of us were 
ashamed. Now we are unruffled and reply, ‘Yes, indeed; 
our ways are different.’”” We are making effective through- 
out the world the ideals of the founders of America. We are 
about to enter into national maturity and to make our con- 
tributions as the outstanding power to the cultural develop- 
ment of the world. 

Already American methods in engineering, industrial organ- 
ization and finance are recognized as foremost. Have we 
not also a new American architecture? From this will 
develop American art. Have we a new conception of city 
planning and development? It will influence the urban life 
of the world. I see the American free spirit which has dis- 
played itself in political and practical matters showing forth 
in music and art, in literature and philanthropy and in a 
thousand unexpected details of daily life. The peculiarity of 
America is that in it there have been and there will be no 
fixed classes, but each man may rise to those industrial, 
social and intellectual levels which his own genius permits. 
And that rise and that development will depend upon the 
things, I believe, which I have outlined tonight; a sympathetic 
grasp of the present in the light of a valid epitome of the 
past; an honest mastery of tools; and then work in which one 
may give his very best self, knowing that all through life 
there is growth of the body and the mind and the spirit, and 
that there will be future fields of glorious achievement which 
no man can prophesy or foresee. Cultivation, which gives 
promise of such fruit, will be America’s contribution to the 
ages. 

FREDERICK B. ROBINSON. 
The College of the City of New York. 








Local Self-Government in 
Education 


N TAKING over the position of Secretary of the Interior, 

| I found out soon that the education of the Indians was 

rather a prominent part of the work of the Indian Bureau 

in that Department. For the first time I thought of their 

problem as I had thought of so many other educational 
projects that I had come in contact with in the past. 

You know, we are herd animals. Sometimes I wonder 
whether we do very much better than do the other herd 
animals in meeting life’s responsibilities. They seem to 
multiply all right. They have worked up various methods 
of protection against the wolves and the coyotes, and so on. 
They move around in order to get a sufficient amount of 
food. They seem to solve the problems of life pretty well 
and they teach their young the essential things that have 
to be done. They are not quite as forehanded, perhaps, as 
is the bluejay. He inadvertently plants acorns in place in 
the ground and forgets them. I doubt whether he has the 
idea of eating acorns off the future tree, but at any rate he 
gets the results. But when I took hold of this Indian prob- 
lem I came to the conclusion we were still herd animals. 

We simply applied a lot of old stuff that we call an “‘edu- 
cation’’ to the Indian, and we applied all of our normal pre- 
conceptions as to what young people ought to do, of which 
all of us have a good heavy charge all of the time, and some, 
apparently those without children, have more than the others. 

The absurdities of our school system become very promi- 
nent when you see their effects upon the Indian boy and 
girl in so far as making him or her a self-respecting, self- 
sustaining citizen is concerned. What do you think the son 
of Sitting Bull cares about the number of wives Henry VIII 
had? And yet every normal American boy and girl is ex- 
pected to carry that around in some chamber of his brain for 
use On some occasion that will never occur. 
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We simply have a lot of traditional material and tradi- 
tional methods in our educational scheme, and the absurdity 
of much of it does not occur to us when we are educating 
our own kind. They get a lot of other forms of training as 
they go along, through the home, the library, companions, 
etc. 

What are we going to do in the Indian Bureau in the next 
' quarter of a century to really educate that group of boys 
and girls, some born and some yet unborn, who ought to 
be carrying their own load twenty-five years from now? 
What is the process going to be? Are we going to take some- 
thing that is in our so-called school system and plant it 
down on them, expecting them to come along with it and 
profit by it, or are we going to use all that we know in trying 
to find out what there is in the way of capacity in the Indian 
boy’s, or girl’s, mind and body and try to train those capaci- 
ties? 

I think it is a first-class educational job to sit up with. 
We have it in front of us. We are going to fail or succeed 
and the measure of that success or failure is going to be more 
and more evident. I look on it as a prime responsibility of 
our educational world here in the United States to see what 
can be done with it and remember that it is no different 
from the rest. The same thing is going on in all of our school- 
rooms. The efforts to bring about change in method are, 
of course, always frustrated to some degree by the statement, 
“We have never done that before,” or somebody throws the 
little red schoolhouse at us. It has been batted about a good 
deal. There is always something that seems to come up on 
us from the rear, and yet all that we do is preparation for 
the future. Why pack in so much old stuff to protect what 
you are doing in the educational process? 

I started out by saying we were herd animals. The way 
we are distinguished from the animals is that we have some 
qualities that are of an entirely different classification. We 
have a lot of names for them—religion, idealism, patriotism, 
loyalty. Some of these at least seem to be somewhat dis- 
tinguishing to humankind. In these domains we have our 
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aspirations and make our advances. It seems to me that 
this side of education is not dealt with as completely as it 
might be. 

In these few words, I wanted to sketch to you a responsi- 
bility that the United States Government faces in taking 
care of so many hundred thousand Indian people and their 
children, and the need of doing it in a way that will be a 
credit to us all. At the same time we have a chance to show 
just where we are in our educational process and how much 
real intelligence we have. 

Human habits interfere with much of our progress. It is 
so easy to do the old thing over and over again. I made a 
suggestion awhile ago in a talk to the Stanford faculty that, 
as far as I know, was not generally accepted. I suggested 
that the professors who are giving lectures start in and give 
the last lecture first, and see whether that would make any 
difference in the class. And I meant it rather seriously. We 
have an idea there is a sequence about all this sort of thing. 
Is there a sequence about it? Do you learn things that way? 

In other words, you can see that I am almost a question 
mark in my make-up, although I look like an interrogation 
point. 

I know that you are considering things of great conse- 
quence and importance here in education, and I want to turn 
for just a moment to one other phase of education which 
interests me. We will call it local self-government in educa- 
tion. 

I have often wished that I might have had the pleasure of 
sitting in at the discussions when the basic principles un- 
derlying the organization of the United States of America 
were being thought out loud by men like Thomas Jefferson and 
Benjamin Franklin. It seems to me that the wisest and shrewd- 
est thing that was done was to encourage universal public edu- 
cation as the basis upon which citizenship should rest. The 
schoolhouse and the church have been the earliest community 
enterprises throughout the history of our gradual conquest 
of a great continent. They came just as soon as sustenance 
and defense had been mastered. In themselves, they were 
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most significant because they brought local self-government 
and self-control into play. 

There has been a unique distribution of the taxing power 
so that the majority of the expenditures for taxation have 
been raised and spent in the local districts and only a modest 
percentage outside of those for war and its after effects has 
come from the central government in Washington. This, 
together with the organization of the state governments, has 
permitted of a wide range of development in the public 
schools. Fortunately, too, there were no national univer- 
sities, and the state universities followed a prolonged period 
of privately operated and later privately endowed institu- 
tions of higher learning. When the state universities ap- 
peared they were under the constant stimulation of private 
and independent institutions of equal rank. This kept the 
hand of centralized government largely off the school teacher 
and the schoolroom. Of course, there have been marked 
inadequacies in districts without a proper sense of self-gov- 
ernment, without natural organizing power, and without 
financial strength. Some of those who have looked over our 
educational system have noticed only these dark spots and 
have thought that a national mechanism should be devised 
that would be nationwide in scope and would bring these 
weaker or dark spots at least up to the average level of the 
country. Correction of abuses is a poor method of develop- 
ing proper administration. It seems to me that there is a 
distinct menace in the centralization in the national govern- 
ment of any large educational scheme with extensive finan- 
cial resources available. Abnormal power to mould and 
standardize and crystallize education which would go with 
the dollars, would be more damaging to local government, 
local aspiration and self-respect, and to state government 
and state self-respect, than any assistance that might come 
from the funds. 

We cannot rise higher than our source. That source in 
government with us is local. The family and the local com- 
munity must be the places where citizenship is built and 
where the fiber of the nation is strengthened and its forces 
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recruited. Too much help from afar is harmful to the initia- 
tive and self-reliance requisite for character in a community. 

The place of the national government is not that of supply- 
ing funds in large amounts for carrying on the administrative 
functions of education in the communities, but to develop 
methods, ideals and procedures, and to present them, to be 
taken on their merits. The national government, too, can 
give widespread information on procedures, can report on 
what is actually going on in different parts of the country 
and in the world, and can unify to some extent the objects 
of those in the field of education in so far as unification is 
desirable. There is a distinct place for this sort of thing in 
the administrative side of the national government, but it 
should not be recognized as an administrative position with 
large funds at its disposal. A Department of Education 
similar to the other departments of the Government is not 
required. An adequate position for education within a de- 
partment, and with sufficient financial support for its re- 
search, survey and other work, is all that is needed. 

Great gains are possible in our whole educational scheme 
through national leadership provided in this way. Educa- 
tion is preparation for the future, and there must be constant 
change to keep in step with the advances made. Our concep- 
tions regarding the mental make-up of children are shifting 
and the requirements of life are changing with a civilization 
which is being revamped by the practical applications of 
science and invention. The object of those of us who seek 
the greatest possible advantages for all from education can, 
it seems to me, be accomplished without disturbing the ini- 
tiative and responsibility of local and State units of govern- 
ment. 

Ray Lyman WILBurR. 

Department of the Interior, 

Washington, D. C. 














Some Responsibilities of the 
United States Bureau of 
Education 


ANY reasons have been given why the United States 
M Bureau of Education came into existence. I sus- 
pect that in the back of the minds of a good many 
men who voted for the Garfield bill creating the Bureau of 
Education was the hope that such an institution would be of 
service to the states, particularly in the south, which had no 
public school systems, in studying the experiences of other 
states, and in making such information available to the 
southern states. 

The Transfer of General Eaton from the Freedmen’s 
Bureau to the Bureau of Education as the second commis- 
sioner only three years after the establishment of the bureau 
is in itself an indication that many persons expected the 
bureau to be especially helpful to the south in solving its 
difficult school situation. But the argument of Mr. Garfield, 
who sponsored the bill creating the “Department of Educa- 
tion,’’ was to the effect that a congressman was unable to 
obtain information about the educational activities of this 
country although he could find statistical information about 
almost anything else. He felt that there ought to be some- 
where in the United States Government a bureau to collect 
data about schools and colleges. Naturally he wrote into his 
bill provisions that these responsibilities be assumed by the 
new “‘department.”’ Fact finding, therefore, has been the 
chief function of the Bureau of Education ever since its 
inception in 1867. 

In 1884, before the expiration of Commissioner Eaton's 
long term, the Bureau of Education was given another 
responsibility, that of educating the natives of Alaska. I 
do not know why this task was turned over to the Bureau of 
Education. The education of the natives of Continental 
United States as well as their other interests had been earlier 
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entrusted to the Bureau of Indian Affairs. For some reason 
not clear to me, not only the education of the natives of 
Alaska but their other interests also were assigned to the 
Bureau of Education. 

In studying the vocational outlets for those people we have 
developed a reindeer industry. This gives the bureau the 
very unique function of caring for the reindeer of Alaska. As 
a matter of fact, the only administrative functions exercised 
by the Bureau of Education are to check up for Congress on 
the use of the Federal funds in the land-grant colleges to see 
that they spend the money for hiring professors of agriculture, 
mechanics, and engineering, and do not spend too much of it 
on philosophy, education, and other useful subjects of that 
sort. 

We do that, and in addition we administer the reindeer 
business. This service involves us in a good deal of trouble. 
We find ourselves asked to supply reindeer to department 
stores and theaters in Continental United States around 
Christmas time. We must answer a lot of letters about 
reindeer or refer these inquiries to commercial companies. 
The bureau maintains a ship, The Boxer, to assist in handling 
the business of those natives. The problems which have 
developed from the reindeer industry of the natives give us 
much concern. Since I discovered that the Alaskans are 
having a lot of trouble with an insect called the warble fly, 
and was informed by good friends that Washington’s summer 
climate isn’t all it might be, I have felt that I am duty bound 
to get a fly swatter and go after those warble flies in the 
summertime. 

There are many challenging problems in connection with 
the work of our Alaska division, the most important of which 
is educating an indigenous people. I have looked in vain 
(I may have overlooked something) for comprehensive stud- 
ies in the education of indigenous peoples. The Bureau of 
Education has splendid opportunity to make a contribution 
in this field which should be of service to those who are work- 
ing with natives in Africa, in the islands of the Pacific, and in 
parts of Asia. 
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Somehow or other we have neglected, as the Secretary in- 
dicated in his address this afternoon, in dealing with the 
natives in this country, to make scientific studies of the 
capacity of these people, to investigate what they may be 
trained to do, or to ascertain their fitness to work into the 
civilization of white men. We have no reason to believe that 
all Indian tribes are equal in capacity, that all of them can be 
trained in the same way, or for the same vocations, or that 
employment conditions in different parts of the country will 
permit placement of natives trained in certain trades. There 
are many factors which must be taken into consideration. 

A second field for study is concerned with supplying prop- 
perly trained teachers for the Alaska service. In the past it 
has been customary to export from the States teachers into 
Alaska. Although we seem to have obtained some very good 
people, the states of this Union do not usually export the 
people of most service to the folks at home. 

Moreover, in transferring teachers from a warm climate 
into a climate of the type of Alaska, one risks a high rate of 
sickness, and especially the contraction of tuberculosis. I 
am wondering whether it is not possible for us to find among 
the natives of Alaska some fairly bright people who may be 
trained to teach their own people. 

I myself have been impressed with the success of the mis- 
sionary efforts of the churches, which have trained leaders 
from the people among whom they work. They regard 
sending missionaries from the outside as a temporary stage 
in their work. As soon as possible they recruit their clergy- 
men from among the natives themselves. 

So much for the work of the Bureau of Education in Alaska 
—a work which involves roughly two-thirds of our appropria- 
tions. 

Now with regard to the bureau itself: I spoke briefly of its 
organization. Each new commissioner has added some 
division. There does not seem to be any single organizing 
principle governing the creation of divisions within the 
bureau. It is possible to organize the specialists on the 
principle of educational functions or curricular activities. 
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For example, there could be a group of specialists in citizen- 
ship, in health education, in home-making education, etc. 
As a matter of fact, one group organized on that principle 
exists. There is a Division of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion. There was at one time a division of civic education, 
but it no longer exists. Likewise there could be an organiza- 
tion on the basis of school administrative units. In this case 
there would be a division devoted to higher education, one 
devoted to secondary education, one devoted to elementary 
education, and perhaps one to kindergarten-nursery educa- 
tion. In the bureau today there is one such division—higher 
education—and with it organization on that principle stops. 
The specialists who deal with secondary, elementary, and 
kindergarten education are to be found in a “‘city schools di- 
vision,”’ a “‘rural schools division,” and a “service division.” 
The kindergarten specialists are in the city schools division. 
The two high school specialists are found, one in the rural 
schools division, and the other in city schools division. 

In the history of the bureau, then, there seems to have 
been no definite principle of administrative organization pre- 
vailing. 

Just what reorganization should be made will depend, of 
course, upon the conditions to be met and work to be done. 
Whether the education of the natives is going to continue a 
phase of the work of the Indian Service or be a responsibility 
of the Bureau of Education, or whether it will be a joint 
responsibility, I think, has not been decided by the Secretary. 

The work of the bureau that may legitimately be expanded 
seems to me to lie in the fields of survey and investigation. 
A survey of the negro colleges has been completed. A 
survey of the land-grant colleges is in progress. We have 
been directed by Congress to study the secondary schools of 
this country, and $225,000 has been provided for this purpose. 

Since a great many people are interested in this study of 
secondary education, I shall speak of it briefly. We know at 
the outset that the secondary-school situation in America is 
chaotic. I suspect that in our course of study both in high 
school and in junior high school there is much that in any 
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other part of the world would be regarded as upper primary 
in character. 

The president of one of our more conservative colleges 
objects vigorously to calling a certain course in vocational 
work mathematics. He said that he had investigated that 
course called vocational mathematics and discovered that it 
consisted in showing students how to apply formulae to 
given situations. He did not deny the need of such teaching 
in that vocational course, but he did object to calling it 
mathematics. A similar condition prevailed in a course in 
vocational English, so called. In this course the students 
read the lives of great inventors and write essays about them. 
He challenged the ethics of labeling such a course ‘‘English.”’ 
Again our nomenclature is bad. 

Poor labeling in this country probably applies to much 
more than courses of study. I question whether we know 
what we are talking about when we discuss the secondary 
school. The study which Doctor Judd and his committee 
made a year or so ago seemed to indicate that elementary 
education as a matter of practice is completed in most of the 
states of this Union not later than the close of the sixth grade. 
Yet we commonly speak of grades seven and eight as a part 
of the elementary school. 

In schools where these grades are really doing only ele- 
mentary school work there must be a lot of lost motion. 

One thing we should determine, then, is what constitutes 
secondary education. Iam inclined to think that in localities 
where the economic well-being of the people is high, and where 
the employment opportunities for young men and young 
women of seventeen, eighteen and nineteen years are not 
great, it will be increasingly necessary for society to keep 
young people of these ages in some sort of an institution which 
can keep them profitably employed. Under such conditions 
it may be expected that an eight-year secondary school sys- 
tem will displace the present junior and senior high schools. 

How shall we proceed to find out the situation? Since we 
have not organized our plan of attack I shall mention some 
of the things we hope not todo. First, we do not want to do 
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what one of our professors terms “finding out what every- 
body knows already and putting it in language nobody can 
understand.”’ The college men, you know, have a word to 
describe that process—the word ‘“‘research.”’ 

Second, we must not accumulate so many details, or so 
much information, that we shall get lost in the woods. 

Third, we do not want to do over again work already done 
or waste any effort. At the present time we are writing to all 
of the state superintendents and commissioners attempting 
to find out what information these states gather, in what 
shape it is, whether it is available for us or not, what local 
surveys have been made, are in progress, or are about to be 
made. We are also sending men from the Bureau of Educa- 
tion to confer with some of these people in an effort to coor- 
dinate their studies and the nation-wide survey. 

In this study and in other investigations undertaken by the 
Bureau of Education I believe that efforts should be directed 
towards discovering trends and establishing techniques. In 
the first place, we want to be able to say to the educators of 
this country, whether they be engaged in private education 
or public education, or in elementary, secondary, or higher 
education, that we find the trends to be so and so. In other 
words, we shall do for every person who is charged with the 
administration of schools what the Department of Commerce 
may be reasonably expected to do for the business world. 
Let us say in effect: “Gentlemen, this is the situation, and 
this is the present trend, and if you see in it anything that 
enables you to use your school money to better advantage, 
well and good.”” After we have said that, it is no concern of 
the Bureau of Education if the State of New York acts in one 
way and the State of Georgia in another way. It may be 
that from such information the governing authorities of the 
Catholic Church will proceed in one way, and those of the 
Lutheran Church in another way. It should be a matter of 
supreme indifference to the Bureau of Education whether a 
school system, either public or private, acts on its findings. 

The second thing I think we should do very soon is to 
provide some techniques or procedures by which a people, 
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particularly a school board of laymen, may measure a school 
system of a community and ascertain whether it is doing the 
thing that the community expects it to do. 

School systems are becoming very costly. I think they 
are going to become more expensive before they do well what 
the people expect them todo. We must make it possible to 
compare the results one community gets with what another 
gets for the same money or for less money. Those, I think, 
indicate the legitimate functions of the Federal Bureau of 
Education. 

I feel sure it would be a serious mistake for us to undertake 
any administration of education ourselves. Let the bureau 
interpret education, discover trends, suggest methods of 
study, and in occasional situations where an umpire is needed 
and nobody else is willing to take the risk of being killed, let 
us come in and serve as umpire. 

Wma. JoHN Cooper. 
U.S. Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 











Excellence of Service as a Deter- 
mining Force in Profitable 
Business 


PRESENT any discussion of industry and its tendencies 
| and of the effect which educational methods and educa- 

tional ideals may have on industry with great diffidence 
before an audience like this, except that I have a great desire 
that we shall enlist in that cooperation which Dr. Mann 
described to you the service of education and the trained 
mind in the processes of industry and that the ideals properly 
held in the educational world shall be applied to the ethics 
and standards of business. 

I would plead, first, for a peculiarly wide open-mindedness 
on the part of the educational world. We in the business 
world are appalled by the evidence of new and vast forces 
that reach into every home and affect the living standards of 
every individual. We have not learned how to control or to 
harness them. We need the help of all thinking men that 
we may extract the rightful service from them without injury 
to the social fabric. 

You know in your world that each day we are disproving 
formerly accepted tenets. We need a peculiar open-minded- 
ness and receptivity to new ideas as new evidence is presented. 
For example, I have just come from a presentation before 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States by Mr. 
Kettering, who is perhaps the leading single inventive mind 
in America today. He illustrated (and this can be applied 
also to other phases of physics law) the development of ocean 
cable communication; that the textbooks had said (and 
properly, under the information at that time) that 100 per 
cent of magnetic transmission was pure iron; that the mo- 
ment you added any per cent of alloy to that iron you re- 
duced its communication availability. And some individual 
said, “‘Why, I am going to experiment with that. We need 
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something that will carry messages faster than magnetic 
iron.” 

So he began to mix certain per cents of nickel, and at 1 
per cent of nickel there was a distinct fall in transmission, 
and at 2 per cent a further fall, at 3 per cent a further fall, 
and at 34 per cent the line had gone directly down. His 
friends told him, ‘‘ You can see the curve is maintaining itself. 
At 100 per cent of nickel you will have no transmission what- 
ever. Why continue?” 

He said, “I am going through with the experiment on an 
original idea. ”’ 

And it continued to fall. At 64 per cent, it mounted per- 
pendicularly to 64 times the transmission of pure iron. At 
65, it fellagain. At 74, it went to 1,100 times the transmission 
availability of pure iron, and at 100 per cent it had sunk to 
zero. The curve was right. But because of the mysteries 
of physics law, there were two points in the scale which 
raised the availability of magnetic iron and revolutionized 
transmission of messages. It is the basis on which we will 
build ocean telephones today. 

In the world of industry we are passing through something 
of the development of evidences which need to be analyzed 
with this same open-mindedness. We are in a machine and 
power age. That has become a trite presentation of industry 
today. This machine and power age is building new social 
customs, and particularly a new social independence. The 
problem of the future is going to be that of how to employ 
leisure, not how to produce efficiently for all the needs of the 
world. 

If advance in wealth and possession is going to mean in 
this country solely the means of selfish gratification, then 
our civilization is indeed in peril. We are again brought face 
to face with the fact that, after all, the component parts of 
human society have broken down into the individual and 
it is the individual ideals and attainments, individual aspi- 
tations which will govern the state of our society and decide 
whether it is one which justifies its existence or not. 

Organized business is trying to build ethics and standards 
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that march with this new day. It is trying to build standards 
in America for our young people which will close the door 
to unfair exploitation by mere power or wealth or influence. 

Five years ago, for example, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States adopted fifteen principles of business 
conduct which are writing themselves clearly into the stand- 
ards of business practices today. One year ago the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States condemned departures 
from the standards of common ethics and fairness and did 
it with a public sentiment inflamed by a single spectacular 
instance which has since been punished. 

Organized business is trying to teach young people in 
America that leadership today does not rest on the attain- 
ment of dollars alone but on an analysis of how eminence in 
industry and possession has been attained and how it is 
being used. It remains for the educational world to supple- 
ment these efforts of industry by building individual stand- 
ards of self-control, to put proper valuation on the enormously 
effective implements which modern industry is forcing into 
the hands of our people. 

To do this the educational world must understand, sympa- 
thetically understand, these vast forces that are operating 
in industry which, as I said before, reflect consciously or 
unconsciously into every individual home. For example, 
education must start with the old law that the creation of 
wealth is the conversion of natural resources; that any process 
which speeds that conversion inevitably creates more things 
to divide among the homes of our people, thus raising the 
general average possession, usually called raising living 
standards. 

The modern problem is not how to create this wealth but 
rather how to speed it up and then how to govern its distri- 
bution. In this process America has been forced by certain 
conditions not altogether of its own making to take a pecu- 
liar leadership. I do not mean that it is sufficient in that 
leadership that America converts in this process half the 
raw material of the world annually, half the world’s iron, 
steel, cotton, lumber, and copper and oil. That isn’t suffi- 
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cient. Those are tools to work with. But we have found 
the key to individual welfare through this speeding up, this 
process of creating more things to use and to divide. We 
have found that the way to do it is to enlarge the individual 
production by equipping it with implements which make 
individual man’s effort more effective. The whole gamut 
of the civilized world in that process runs from the coal index 
of $24 per capita machine equipment in the United States 
down to $1 per capita in Russia. It is no accident that the 
national wealth of America, the result of this process, as 
compared with the national wealth per capita in Great 
Britain is almost exactly the same proportion as the horse- 
power per capita—4)% times the national wealth per capita. 
These things follow automatically. The responsibility of 
industry is to continue this process, to render it fair and just. 
The responsibility of the educational world is that there 
shall be an understanding of these processes, not a blind 
opposition to them, because they are inevitable, and that 
we shall create processes for the fair distribution of the prod- 
uct of this wealth. 

How fast this has operated is borne in upon me by a com- 
parison of the conditions when the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States was formed seventeen years ago with 
conditions as they are today. I do not wish to bore you 
with figures, but I must use some figures to illustrate a 
point out of which you will extract the human meaning. 
When that chamber was formed seventeen years ago, the 
national annual earnings of our people were $32,000,000,000; 
they are now $90,000,000,000. In 1912 when that Chamber 
was formed we possessed as evidences of the symbol of gen- 
eral welfare 1,000,000 automobiles; there are now 25,000,000. 
As evidence of the distribution of that product of wealth 
creation, I mention such spectacular instances as the distri- 
bution of ownership of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company—then they had 45,000 stockholders; there are 
now 450,000 stockholders. As evidence that our people do 
not spend recklessly but that the old sturdy qualities of 
thrift and provision for the future are still inherent in our 
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people, we had total savings of $7,000,000,000 at that time 
and there are now $26,000,000,000. We had life insurance of 
$13,000,000,000; now there are life insurance contracts total- 
ing $72,000,000,000. 

These are the indexes of wide distribution. But more 
important than that, translated into the individual human 
terms and the phase which is interesting to you and just as 
significant as any statistical index is the fact that forty years 
ago the average child had 41% years of school training and 
now he has 7%. It is the independence of selection, the 
independence of action which has followed the creation of 
wealth under modern industry which has created this revo- 
lution in the educational world as well. 

Seventeen years is a very short span indeed in the devel- 
opment of industry. Industries and individuals in that 
quickened progress are necessarily out of step. There are 
inequalities. There are displacements. In industry itself 
the closed car and the heated home almost wrecked the great 
industry of wool textures. The rise of general buying power 
of our people to the silk era almost destroyed certain phases 
of the cotton industry. Silk, firmly established as the uni- 
versal wear of our people, is today battling for its supremacy 
with rayon, a product of the research laboratory. It is in- 
evitable that there shall be cases of distress in industry and 
individual cases of distress in human existence under this 
process so quick and so miraculous. 

I heard last week of one particularly pathetic instance, 
of a manufacturer in New England, who had developed a 
very large business in selling embroidery silk, largely to 
women. Three years ago he built an entirely new factory, a 
very modern building, invested $2,000,000, his total life’s 
earnings, in it, and today a handful of employees occupy a 
factory that was built for 3,000 factory hands, because our 
women no longer use silk for embroidery. 

It is the business of industry to try and forecast these dis- 
placements in time to cushion these changes on the individual 
industry and the individual. It is the business of the educa- 
tional world to realize these new forces are of unusual extent 
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and significance and to create the open-mindedness, the 
examining mind which will help project itself far enough to 
see these changes coming, perhaps to avoid disaster and 
distress. 

There is one other phase of modern industry which I want 
to put before you and that is its incidental and unavoidable 
social service. Industry develops its products for the profit 
motive. It cannot maintain itself unless it does earn health- 
ful profits. The extent of those profits is a matter of public 
opinion and governed by the free play of competition. But 
this is what I want to accent to you. The radio, for example, 
was developed under the motive of profit, for gain. Today 
it has created the miracle of radio programs to these intrepid 
explorers in the Polar South, instantly acknowledged from 
those heights of menacing silences, has created a miracle of 
communication in the far corners of the world instanced by 
that most striking example. We have electric refrigeration, 
which helps preserve foods. We have the perfection of glass 
and metal containers which distribute seasonal foods through- 
out the entire year. We have the automatic heaters that 
preserve equable temperatures in our homes. We have the 
vacuum cleaner, which preserves cleanliness in our homes. 

The curious thing is that all these products of industry 
and a thousand others developed under the motive of profit 
nevertheless reflect inevitably into social service. In the 
United States, for example, the falling rate of sickness and 
the declining death rate show that modern industry has 
contributed its share toward sanitation and hygiene, which 
eliminates or reduces sickness and defers death. The United 
States death rate, for example, averaged for the five years 
beginning the century, twenty years ago, was seventeen per 
thousand and it is now twelve. 

Curiously enough, that again reflects into industry. Life 
insurance has made unexpected gains by the fall from its 
expected ratio of death losses. It is the reason why we have 
a great industry of life insurance firmly buttressed with re- 
sources, possessed of public confidence—72 billions of private 
contracts in this country for redemption at the longest with- 
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in the span of one single life, private contracts, many times 
all the reparations and Allied debts about which there is so 
much discussion, although those international obligations 
are based on the entire wealth of whole peoples. It is the 
most striking commentary of how private enterprise has 
been able to build itself into public confidence here and the 
scale on which it must operate. We have a right to be proud 
that we have made such standards of private contract: that 
such enormous obligations are accepted as every-day evénts. 

There has developed with this national progress another 
new tendency that requires the study of the educational 
world. America is going into the international field, inevi- 
tably. Fifteen years ago this was a debtor nation. Now it 
has become the chief creditor nation of the world—within 
fifteen years, not a single generation. Last year the sales of 
foreign securities in this country to investors were double 
that of Great Britain, which in the popular estimate still 
holds the leadership of the world in finance. 

The effect of these processes which I have traced so briefly 
is that in America we possess today two-thirds of the entire 
banking capital of the world. Moreover, based on the long 
tradition of popular education in this country, the ingrained 
aspiration for knowledge and mental training, we have de- 
veloped in our advanced institutions and technical schools 
an army annually poured out double that of all the rest of 
the world combined. 

Capital and management, the resources which establish 
industry and the brains which direct it, are the very life of 
industry everywhere, and we cannot have such a predomi- 
nant position in the possession of those two factors of indus- 
try without having forced upon us a leadership in industry 
in every corner of the world. 

Our youth will be forced, if they are not attracted, into 
developing industry in all these foreign new countries. Wher- 
ever they go, they are going to carry the market for American 
machinery, American parts, American replacements with 
which they are best acquainted. But the problem before 
you and before industry itself is, What will they make the 
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name ‘‘American’”’ to mean in these foreign countries of the 
world? With what ethics and standards of practice will they 
go? We in industry know they will translate those things 
which they have been taught to regard as successful, and we 
hope as right, in industry at home. What will you do with 
the young people of this country, so as to teach them to 
carry the title ‘‘American’’ with honor wherever they may 
go in pursuit of their private fortunes? Will you hold aloof 
with this miracle of living standards unfolding before you, or 
will you study and understand and use these forces? 

A professor of economics in one of our colleges said a few 
weeks ago that this country was engaged in an orgy of spec- 
ulation, a fever of extravagance, because the prices of secur- 
ities on the great security markets, reduced to daily prices, 
daily values, exceeded the value of the investment in plant 
and equipment. Think of it from this aspect. 

The banking world has already moved along to where 
buildings and land and equipment are taken as factors of 
value, but only as implements from which profits can be 
made by the governing mentality that directs that business. 
For the first time in the world’s history, in this age of ade- 
quate buying power, with an enormous market capable of 
absorbing the products of industry of superior quality to any 
extent, we are putting a premium on brains. The prices of 
security values are far beyond the real cost of replacing land 
and buildings and machinery. Those aren’t the earning 
power. It is the genius or inspiration, the organizing ability, 
the management that makes profits from these implements 
that the investing public of America is groping for today. 
They want a share in the ownership of brains. It is an era 
of brains over bricks. 

The academic world should be the first to recognize that 
and the first to welcome it, and it is discouraging to find those 
who should lead academic thought in this country failing, 
because of the influence of old traditional tenets that are 
clearly being moved by new forces of remarkable effective- 
ness, to recognize the premium the world is ready to give 
for the first time in history for the possession of superior 
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directional ability and trained mentality. In industry we 
are beginning to recognize it. We insure brains and manage- 
ment today for vast sums, just like we used to insure build- 
ings against fire, because their loss will be a real depreciation 
of assets and resources. It is the earning power which is the 
product of brains, trained brains, that is beginning to demand 
and secure a price and a reward today such as the world had 
never dreamed of before. 

I am led to refer again to one of the many striking things 
which Mr. Kettering said this morning. He spoke about 
being brought, in his research laboratory, a sample of new 
metal which was claimed to be of unusual hardness. He 
said, ‘‘I gave it to the machine shop and asked them to drill 
some of it out so we could analyze it.’’ They came back and 
said that the drill wouldn’t touch it. He said, “Why?” 
‘““Well,”’ they replied, “it is too hard.” He said, ‘‘ That 
isn’t the trouble . The trouble is the drill is too soft.” 

He said, and it is true (and it is true in industry as well 
as education), that nothing is impossible; whatever the hu- 
man imagination can visualize, that thing can be done by 
somebody some time, some way, and it is a great truth 

In the field of industry we have, as I said before, new 
problems that arise out of new forces which we had never 
foreseen. We had never dreamed that in fifteen years a 
people would build its buying power, first, on mass produc- 
tion, which is still the accepted standard of American indus- 
try and is no longer the single standard—mass production 
which equips the 5 and 10 cent store with a greater range of 
articles than the last generation dreamed could ever sell for 
5 and 10 cents, in this day of higher costs, so called; mass 
production which gives you a better Kodak today for $10 
than you could have bought fifteen years ago for $25, a bet- 
ter automobile today for $500 than you could possibly have 
bought for $1,000 fifteen years ago. Along with mass pro- 
duction which established buying power in our people has 
come the market in America, for the first time in the world’s 
history, of hundreds of thousands of people who can pay 
any price for the product of industry which has a peculiar 
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personal appeal, quality, superiority of line or color, or 
usefulness. It has developed some extraordinary extrava- 
gances which need the sober thought of every citizen. We 
have the $350 basket of flowers a commonplace at Christmas 
time in New York. 

That reminds me of a story which will interest you. A 
little French aviator that I became acquainted with a few 
years ago began flying in 1916 in the French Army. He has 
an honorable record with all the French decorations. He 
shot down twelve or fourteen enemy planes and was shot 
down himself, his plane in flames. He said to me, “I made 
up my mind I never would burn to death, so I shot myself 
with my pistol on my way down.”’ 

After landing, by some miracle, and after being left there 
neglected for hours, his father looked him up. His father 
was a surgeon. He drew him out, found a spark of life and 
built him back, so that he flew again. But with that restless- 
ness illustrated by that spirit of adventure, courage and dar- 
ing, he went all over the world after the war. He sold shoes 
in Russia, bought milk in Spain to make cheese, and he 
landed in America two years ago, the selling agent for a French 
perfume house. He studied the American market. The 
highest priced perfume on the American market sold for $8 
a bottle. He said, “‘I think the American people will buy a 
$25 bottle of perfume of good quality.” 

He was discouraged by Coty and Pinaud and all the other 
established businesses here, but he brought it out. It sold 
very readily. He told me a year ago just before Christmas 
that he was in a florist’s shop in New York on Broadway, 
Thorley’s, and they were making up an elaborate basket of 
flowers. He asked its price. He was told it was $350. ‘Do 
you sell many?’’ he asked. ‘Oh, forty or fifty a year.” 

“‘Who buys them?” 

‘“‘A young man with plenty of money who wants to impress 
a young lady with his devotion.”’ 

He said, “‘ At once it occurred to me that a man who could 
spend money to that extent would be worried for fear the 
young lady would hardly appreciate the extent of his sacri- 
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fice, because flowers have no standard of value.”” He said, 
“‘T will bring out a bottle of perfume which will be so gen- 
erally known that the young lady will realize how well off q 
he is and how devoted.” I 
He showed me the bottle. It is about that high, black 
jet, with a pure gold top, and a gold key to lock it so that 
the maid can’t help herself, 8 ounces, sold for $450 in every 
store, and if any of you gentlemen want to make a hit at 
home, just ask for Christmas Eve perfume and buy a bottle, 
Jutius H. Barngs. 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

















The Character Education Inquiry 


CONSIDER it quite inappropriate for me, not a scien- 
| tist, and not an educational investigator, to present 
minute details of the character educational inquiry to 
this group. The men who did the work, Dr. Hartshorne or 
Dr. May, should make such a presentation. I gather that 
what is wanted here is rather a more general analysis of the 
problems of character education, and then some clues as to 
the way in which this particular investigation was pointed. 
I need not emphasize with this group the importance of 
character education. Mr. Barnes talked about brains and 
management as important in business, but it is brains and 
management and character that are necessary. Without the 
element of character—and he himself implied this all the 
way through—we know the difficulties that lie in the way. 
Character education as I see it, as it is carried on today, 
could be typified by the rather extravagant and really ridic- 
ulous illustration that I am about to give. 

It once occurred to me, ‘““Wouldn’t it be a fine thing to 
make some money in education? Why not search for the 
profits rather than for just service?’’ So I said, ‘Let us 
build a school to house 500 or 1,000 boys and let us not 
work just for knowledge or power, but for some quality in 
life which is of real value.’”’ It occurred to me that one 
thing that is well rewarded in this world is height. The taller 
you are, generally speaking, the more successful you are. 
I said, ‘‘ Let us devise a school to teach boys to grow tall.” 

So we bought a building in the country, with a play field, 
good cuisine, comfortable living arrangements, and a good 
faculty. Then we advertised for boys to come to the school. 
We would see that they could read and write and that they 
had arithmetic, and soon. We stated in our advertisements 
that if a boy was 14 years old he would have to be 5 feet 
6 inches high or near that, in order to get into our school, 
and then we would carry them through. We decided that in 
February we would pick out those boys who had only grown 
a quarter of an inch during the year and write their parents 
a letter saying: 
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Dear Sir: 


Your son is in our school, but we think the educational environment 
is not quite suited to his needs. He would probably do better under 
other auspices. 


Then we would expel the 150 short ones and bring in 200 
more boys. In June we would carry on the same process, 
and carry it on for five or six years. At the end of that time, 
we would have a short bishop come in to give the commence- 
ment address, this group of 6-foot boys would parade across 
the platform, and we would say to the parents, “‘See what 
our school has done for your boys.”’ 

That is much the way in which we carry on character 
education today. If a boy gets in a scrape, we expel him. 
If he has any character defects, if he cheats or lies, he is 
sent to some other school. Naturally, at the end of three 
or four or five or six years, the products of our educational 
institutions must be reasonably honest and upright,—at 
least, they have not been caught. That is what we are apt 
to confuse with character education. 

We know that when we educate by selection on that basis 
it merely means that we do not know quite what we are 
trying to do and that we are not attacking the problem con- 
sciously. We are groping for something in the dark. 

For a long time past schoolmasters and scientific investiga- 
tors have been groping at this problem of character educa- 
tion. As I see it, it has at least three distinct parts, each 
one of which has formed the basis for investigation. There 
is little doubt in the minds of many people that a knowledge 
of what is right and what is wrong has something to do with 
character training. The schools of Japan have an elaborate 
system of teaching Japanese boys and girls what is right and 
what is wrong. The French schools have an elaborate system 
of that sort. Many of our own schools, certainly Sunday 
schools, have included training for what is right and what is 
wrong. ‘Teaching what is right and wrong is not very differ- 
ent from teaching a person etiquette or teaching a person 
the laws of health, or even teaching a person the difference 
between the back stroke and the Australian crawl, or an 
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objective knowledge of how to play games and sports of one 
kind and another, or teaching the arithmetic table. We 
know the laws of association, and they apply very well. 

But we also know, as Dewey and others have pointed out, 
that a mere knowledge of right and wrong in and of itself 
does not necessarily lead to good conduct. People can know 
what is right and wrong and not be any better behaved than 
if they did not know what is right and wrong at all. We 
are acquainted with doctors who know all about the laws 
of health but who live unhygienically. We know people who 
can recite the etiquette book backward and forward but who 
are very uncomfortable at a formal dinner, because they 
cannot distinguish between a finger-bowl and a teacup, nor 
decide which knife to use. We know that nobody ever 
took a correspondence course in swimming. It does not 
work that way. Dewey pointed out very clearly the dis- 
tinction between ideas about morality and moral conduct. 

The second aspect of character training or of character 
itself is right and wrong conduct. Educational investigators 
and psychologists have given us a great deal of information 
about conduct training and about how to teach a person to 
perform in a particular way or to acquire a certain skill. That 
again follows perfectly definite psychological laws. 

The perplexing and difficult part of character education 
is the fact that neither one of those nor both together are 
sufficient. Other characteristics and qualities are needed. 
There is not only the connection of these so that the right 
conduct comes as the result of the right ideas, but there is 
demanded a certain sensitivity on the part of the person 
which enables him to make moral choices in new and trying 
situations, and then follow through with corresponding con- 
duct. It is in that larger field, the field not merely of knowl- 
edge of right and wrong, nor that of right and wrong con- 
duct, but that larger field of sensing the rightness and wrong- 
ness in new, peculiar, trying, and tempting situations, and 
then following with right conduct or with wrong conduct as 
the case may be, that this character education inquiry has 
pointed its work. 

A large volume has been published, called “Studies in 
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Deceit,” and there are two other volumes now on the press 
which I have read in manuscript form, one dealing with 
restraint and one dealing with persistence. A large number 
of tests and experiments have been made, and a number of 
extraordinarily immoral tests devised. 

The results have been rather interesting. They show that 
good responses, in connection with these tests, go along with 
other good things in the world. Children from good families 
do better than children from poor families. Children on this 
side of the railroad tracks do better than children on the 
other side of the railroad tracks. Children of certain nation- 
alities do better than children of certain other nationalities. 
Children that come from reasonably well-off homes do better 
than those who come from poor homes. Children enrolled 
in Sunday schools do better than those not enrolled in 
Sunday schools,—but there is no relation whatever between 
attendance at Sunday school and the success of some of 
these things. 

Some of the organizations for character building, definitely 
designed for that purpose, showed extraordinary results. In 
the case of one that is quite popular with us in New York 
the experiments showed that children who have been there 
one year are worse than those who have never been in it at 
all; those in it two years are worse than those in one year; 
those in three years are worse than those in two; and so on. 
Certain even more popular organizations have become quite 
disturbed over some of these results. 

But, as I said, many of those things should be reserved 
for the specialists. An outsider should not be allowed to 
interpret them. However, I ventured to present a few fea- 
tures of the general results at the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendents, and I venture to present these to this 
group. They are guesses or impressions made upon me by 
reading the experiments and the conclusions that are drawn. 

I think this inquiry, before we get through with it, will 
point the way toward our finding out in time that character 
education requires so large an educational situation and one 
so much like life itself that it is impossible to carry it on 
within the four walls of a classroom. It points to the excel- 
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lence of the boarding school, a school that has control of the 
pupils for twenty-four hours a day over an extended and 
protracted period of time. 

If we cannot have boarding schools for all, it means that 
the day schools have the problem of compensating somehow 
or other for their lack of 24-hour control. It means, then, 
either a long extension of the school day or a harmonizing of 
the work in the school with the work of all other social 
agencies that bear upon the pupil. The home must be tied 
up with the school, the neighborhood, the church, the movies, 
the theater, the press; all of the agencies that have a bearing 
upon the pupil must work together harmoniously in this 
direction, or we must have a longer and a more complete 
control of the pupil. The kind of thing required to give the 
types of situations that the pupil needs cannot be given in 
any course of study or in any classroom or by any direct 
teaching. It is a big proposition. 

The second hint that comes from these investigations is 
the very great importance of the education of small children. 
Personally, I once had a kind of prejudice against the bring- 
ing of little children into school and working on them. It 
seemed rather silly to me. I have had a feeling that if we 
wanted to economize in education in the United States, 
perhaps the best way to do it might be to leave all children 
out of school until they were ten or twelve years old, and then 
start to teach them to read. You could get them into college 
if they did not start going to school until they were ten, and 
thus save the cost of four or five years of education. But I 
can see plainly that that is all wrong—that you probably 
would have such a series of habits established in these children 
by the time they were ten or twelve that you could not un- 
teach them. 

Thorndike once said, “You can teach an old dog new 
tricks, but you cannot make him forget his old ones.” A 
great deal of evidence in these experiments shows the persist- 
ency of attitudes and habits and reactions that children have 
acquired already. There is no doubt in my mind whatever 
that these experiments will throw greater emphasis on the 
early education of children, and with it will go a far greater 
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responsibility upon the parents at home, a greater need of 
parental education for the proper care of little children. 
Many of these bad character elements apparently start at a 
very early age, and they must not be handled in an inexpert 
or amateurish way. Most parents only learn how to do it 
after their children are grown up. 

The third guess that I have comes from a sort of attitude 
test that was given to find out whether or not the pupil 
respected his teacher or his school, or whether he was en- 
thusiastic about his father and mother. Was the child in a 
genuine sense happy and contented and satisfied with the 
institutions with which he was connected? Did he love his 
home? Did he love his school? Did he love his church or 
his neighborhood? Was he well adjusted? An extraordinarily 
high correlation was found between that and good character 
traits all up and down the line. This means that the child 
who has a teacher that he does not like or does not respect is 
not going to get much from him. The child that is in the 
broken or unhappy home or in the discontented neighborhood 
is not going to develop well. 

The fourth point is that this study is going to present a 
real challenge to individual instruction. Apparently char- 
acter elements are not an individual matter. They go in 
bunches. They go in groups. They go according to the 
set or the pack or the gang. There is evidence to indicate 
that that is the way they are taught. There is a “birds of a 
feather flock together” idea in it One gains a sort of group 
spirit which is developed in bunches of people and not by 
single individuals. 

I do not know very much about any kind of psychol- 
ogy, still less about social psychology, but I am wondering 
whether the social psychologists may not in time come 
to our rescue and give us a little further information about 
the psychology of educating people in groups. It has become 
so fashionable recently to talk about individual instruction 
and suiting everything to the needs of the individual, I have 
a suspicion that these investigations are going to show the 
need of suiting education to the demands of the group. 

Those four things, then—first, the all-day school; second, 
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the effect of the early age; third, the happy pupil; and fourth, 
the group instruction—as I see it are the hints that are coming 
out of this particular investigation. 

Over in China the people for ages have been drinking tea, 
not knowing that cholera germs and typhoid germs are 
killed by boiling the water to make the tea. For ages 
Chinese mothers have been feeding Chinese children bean 
curds and bean sprouts, which contain all the proper vita- 
min content, although they didn’t know anything about the 
proper vitamin content when they were doing it. In other 
words, scientific investigation of the carrying of typhoid 
and cholera has justified the tea-drinking habit in China, 
and vitamin content has justified the Chinese method of 
feeding children. In other words, research has crept up 
upon what was ordinary common practice. 

In my judgment, the schoolmasters of Eton and Harrow 
and Rugby, who took children only from good homes and 
kept them there for a long time, allowing almost no other 
social institutions to get in their way, providing ample play- 
ground facilities and play-field and encouraging the masters 
actually to play with the pupils on the campus, and claimed 
that they got character education as a result, knew what they 
were talking about. I think that the conditions under which 
they worked and the plan that they had not only gave char- 
acter by selection but actually trained it to a certain extent. 

Our problem, as I see it in American education, is: How, 
for millions of pupils in day schools from all kinds of homes 
and all kinds of surroundings, within a relatively short time 
can we give what England has been able to develop for her 
élite? In my judgment, to give genuine equality of oppor- 
tunity in American education is a thing that is going to be 
so expensive and so difficult that I wonder whether the 
American people will ever be able to afford it. It is going to 
require the greatest of intelligence and the utmost of skill on 
the part of schoolmasters to wind their way through that 
maze. 

Wi.u1aM F. Russet. 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 





Materials for the Social Studies 


HE PURPOSE of this paper is to create, if possible, 
in the minds of members of the Council a lively reali- 


zation of the importance of more teaching of the social 
studies and of the unique difficulties which stand in the way 
of a general introduction of social studies into the curriculum 
of school, especially schools below the college. 

It may not be out of place to say, by way of introduction, 
a word with regard to the failure of American schools to 
provide adequate courses dealing with social institutions. 
We are far behind the older civilizations in this matter. 
French schools administer a course known as “‘ Manners and 
Morals.”” In this course pupils are taught among other 
topics the reason why the government controls weights and 
measures, the reason why taxes are levied, and the principles 
which govern insurance. In American schools, weights and 
measures, taxes, and insurance are relegated to the course in 
arithmetic. Pupils are taught how to calculate social obli- 
gations, but they are very seldom instructed in the meaning 
of social organization. In German schools a great deal of 
time is devoted to explicit instruction in social matters. 
Part of this instruction is classified as instruction in religion. 

The explanation of the fact that American schools have 
neglected social institutions is to be found in part in the 
relatively simple form of social life which existed half a 
century ago when the school curriculum of this country was 
formulated. 

There is certainly no need at this date of any elaborate 
argument to convince ourselves that the conditions of Amer- 
ican life are no longer simple. There is very general recog- 
nition of the fact that the agencies of informal education, 
such as the home, are no longer able to give the oncoming 
generation the insights which are necessary if social controls 
are to be respected and accepted as guides of personal con- 
duct. The problem which confronts our educational system 
is the problem of introducing into schools of various grades 
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a body of instructional material which is not now present 
and which shall foster a type of thinking and lead to a type 
of behavior adapted to modern conditions. 

As in every great educational emergency, so here we find 
earnest advocates of different methods of solving the problem. 
The manufacturers of the country have expressed themselves 
as favoring a form of education which shall make for better 
social adaptations through direct vocational training. The 
manufacturers were able in 1917 to persuade Congress to 
set up a federal agency known as the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education which was commissioned to correct 
the deficiencies of the school system by operating in a meas- 
ure independently of the ordinary school organization and 
promoting the development of courses in trades, agriculture 
and home economics. The program of the Federal Board 
has recently been enlarged, and the Board has been provided 
with ample resources to promote the program for which it 
was organized. 

Another and wholly different theory of the method of 
socializing the young people of this country is held by those 
educators who are convinced that the study of history is 
essential to social intelligence. History is the oldest of the 
social studies; it has a recognized place in the programs of 
schools of all grades. It has an ambitious program which it 
defends by saying that the broad perspective which history 
provides is necessary for any adequate understanding of 
present-day institutions. 

The historians have been organized and have made pro- 
nouncements on these matters since the Madison Conference 
in 1892. They have, since that date, had a perfectly definite 
program for the secondary schools. In the last few years 
they have assumed leadership in the discussion of the whole 
problem of organizing social studies. At the last meeting 
of the American Historical Association announcement was 
made of a liberal grant from the Carnegie Corporation for 
a study of the proper place and content of the social studies 
in schools. 

A third movement was inaugurated in 1908. At that date 
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there appeared the first of the so-called community civics. 
Community civics differs from history in that it deals alto- 
gether with present-day institutions. It differs from ordi- 
nary civics in that it gives relatively little attention to gov- 
ernment and more to industry and such social institutions 
as the church, the family and the school. Community civics 
derives its material from sociology, political economy and 
current events. There is a certain immaturity about com- 
munity civics which is readily understood when it is remem- 
bered that even the colleges and universities of the United 
States had no courses in economics until the middle of the 
80’s and that the content of such a science as sociology is 
a matter on which sharp disagreements exist even among 
specialists. 

There is always danger, when partisan interests are intense 
and divergent, that development will move slowly. Progress 
in the development of a program of social studies has been 
very slow; indeed, it has been discouragingly slow in recent 
years. 

The dangers which beset the social studies from disputes 
within the educational system are comparatively slight as 
contrasted with the dangers which arise from the fact that 
social studies deal with matters on which there are violent 
disagreements in the world outside the school. 

We are all acquainted with the fact that the Federal Trade 
Commission has been giving much attention in recent months 
to the charge that public utilities corporations which believe 
in private ownership have invaded the schools and corrupted 
some of the members of the teaching profession by payments 
of money and by other forms of compensation. Personally, 
I am convinced that there is more harm in keeping discus- 
sions of public utilities out of the school than can possibly 
come from reading the material which the Federal Trade 
Commission has been scrutinizing. 

There is only one other field, so far as I know, in which 
bitterness resulting from disagreement reaches the pitch 
which it reaches in the field of economic theory, and that is 
religion. The American school system has for a long period 
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omitted religion from its program of instruction because it 
was recognized early in our national history that there is no 
possibility of avoiding disrupting disputes where religion is 
under discussion. There are some who hold that economic 
and social disagreements should be kept out of the school 
curriculum. Boards of education and school superintendents 
are reluctant to assume any risks. 

A striking example of this fact is to be found in the expe- 
riences of American schools during the war and immediately 
following the Armistice. The Food Administration saw 
clearly early in the war that the American people needed 
instruction, and it recognized the fact that the schools could 
very advantageously be made an important channel for the 
imparting of instruction. Accordingly, with the cooperation 
of the Bureau of Education, the Food Administration began 
the publication of a series of lessons entitled ‘‘ Lessons in 
Community and National Life.’’ These lessons dealt with 
a variety of problems of social and economic life and were 
designed to bring to the attention of pupils and others the 
fact that social cooperation is essential to the existence of 
the nation. 

The lessons were prepared by some of the most competent 
experts in the United States. They were well received and 
extensively used. No question was raised about their va- 
lidity until after the Armistice. After the Armistice the 
Industrial Conference Board issued a pamphlet which was 
prepared by Magnus Alexander and was distributed to 
members of boards of education in all sections of the country. 
This pamphlet attacked the lessons as full of pernicious eco- 
nomic doctrines. As the result of this attack the lessons were 
brought under the suspicion of boards of education and their 
use was promptly discontinued in a great many school sys- 
tems. 

I cite this example in support of the statement made earlier 
that boards of education and superintendents of schools are 
timid in assuming responsibility for any materials of instruc- 
tion about which there is a possibility of disagreement. 

What has been said might be greatly expanded by reference 
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to the cases in which individual teachers have been subjected 
to discipline for teaching doctrines which were not acceptable 
to their superiors or to the boards which employed them. 

The situation in the colleges is different in some respects 
from the situation in the lower schools, because it is assumed 
that college students are mature enough to be introduced 
frankly to intellectual disagreements. But there are evi- 
dences in the colleges of a certain timidity in attacking social 
issues, and it is quite certain that nowhere in higher educa- 
tional institutions have social studies received the attention 
which has been bestowed on the natural sciences. Social 
problems will certainly be increasingly recognized as the 
problems which require the highest type of human thought 
for their solution. Is it too much to urge that social sciences 
receive the emphasis which the importance of social problems 
demands? 

What- has been said up to this point can be summarized 
in the statement that American schools are doing much too 
little at the present time by way of explicit instruction of the 
great body of pupils in social matters, and there is unique 
difficulty in effecting any changes in the situation. 

This statement is made with full recognition of the fact 
that recent years have seen a rapid expansion of the univer- 
sity departments of sociology, economics and political science. 
In spite of these movements in the higher institutions, it is 
strikingly true that the rank and file of even the college 
students of the country are relatively little affected by the 
social sciences and the high school and elementary school 
pupils are hardly reached at all. 

The situation can be remedied only by the creation of some 
agency strong enough to cope with the forces which inhibit 
the introduction of social studies into the curriculum of 
schools. The leaders in American education have been dis- 
cussing the need of new social elements of the curriculum for 
some years, and I believe that every one is convinced that 
there must be something in the program of all schools which 
will balance the intensive training in the control of material 
forces which all pupils now receive through the natural 
sciences. 
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Many students of modern life have become convinced that 
the sources of power which the natural sciences have opened 
up are in many instances under the control of barbarians, 
if not of savages. If the social sciences are not cultivated to 
the point where human relations are as well understood as 
natural forces, civilization itself is in jeopardy. 

If I am right in the conclusion that there is general recogni- 
tion of the need for more attention in the educational sys- 
tem to social studies, the question which immediately arises 
is: What is the next step? 

I am firmly convinced that the next step is the preparation 
of concrete, detailed materials which can be put into the 
hands of pupils as lessons on social matters. The methods of 
teaching in American schools are such that any one who tries 
to influence these schools must have material in textbook 
form which can be studied by pupils and can be used by 
teachers to guide them in giving instruction. 

I am equally convinced that in the social studies the prepa- 
ration of textbooks cannot be left to individual initiative. I 
have followed with great interest and with profound admira- 
tion the highly stimulating individual efforts of such workers 
as Rugg and Marshal. I have no doubt that, if such efforts 
are continued over a long period of time, social material in 
the school will become more common than it is at the present 
time, but the movement can be greatly accelerated and the 
quality of the material can, I believe, be greatly improved if 
cooperative action can be substituted for individual effort. 

It was pointed out a moment ago that the preparation of 
textbook material is the standard method of injecting material 
into the school program. It is time also that the standard 
method of preparing textbooks is for individual writers to 
collect and arrange the material. The point which is to be 
emphasized here is that the social studies require a unique 
treatment. It is relatively easy for individual authors to 
write texts on physics and rhetoric because the material in 
these fields is fairly objective. It is comparatively easy for 
an individual to prepare a history that will be valid and 
usable. Social studies are unique. They are full of pitfalls for 
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the individual. The single writer is usually partisan, and he 
is always limited in his comprehension of the manifold social 
backgrounds of pupils. The individual writer, even if he is 
clear and judicial, has no such authority in social study as 
does the individual writer in natural science. 

My plea is for the recognition of a necessity of a new type 
of educational endeavor, namely, a series of experiments under 
normal school conditions conducted by a commission. This 
commission should be equipped to secure and sift a large 
body of material and formulate it in such a way that it will 
go into the schools with sufficient sanction behind it so that 
teachers will be free from the inhibitions which now handicap 
them in devising social instruction. 

I am encouraged to press this recommendation because 
the trend toward such a plan is clearly apparent in the history 
of American educational commissions. The commission 
which a few years ago dealt with mathematics operated 
almost entirely as a round-table group. The classical inves- 
tigation brought together some imformation from the field 
and stimulated much cooperative investigation. The Modern 
Language Committee prepared, in its word counts and in 
its tests, actual instructional material. Is not the next step 
in curriculum making an extension of the program which 
has made the Modern Language report so conspicuous a 
success ? 

The Modern Language Committee has seen clearly the 
desirability of a continuous program of experimentation 
which shall extend and refine the work which it has started. 
My plea for a comprehensive experimental attack on the 
social science program is nothing but an application in this 
important field of the experience of American education. 

There is one implication of this suggestion which may as 
well be frankly stated. The earlier inquiries to which refer- 
ence has been made were initiated and sponsored by groups 
of specialists. The social sciences cannot be properly organ- 
ized without subordinating to the general good all special 
interests. I for one do not believe that the historians have a 
right to assume preponderant influence in the organization 
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of social studies. For my own part I hope that the present 
commission organized through the Historica! Association will 
be content to prepare a preliminary report and then make 
way for a commission which has no more interest in history 
than it has in vocational education and other unhistorical 
lines of training. 

I trust that I have not transgressed the bounds of propriety 
in discussing a commission which has not yet rendered a 
report. If I have, my defense is that this problem of getting 
the proper material for a social studies program is, I believe, 
the major duty of American education at the present time. 
We are in a crucial period when vocational education and 
professional education are struggling with problems of inter- 
nal and external reorganization. So-called liberal education is 
also in process of reconstruction with reference to its contents 
and its boundaries. There is an important sense in which all 
of these movements are part of the problem of arranging a 
suitable plan of social instruction. There is grave danger 
that the pursuits of many isolated lines of inquiry and reform 
will leave American education an uncoordinated whole. Is 
there not somewhere a central agency which can bring into 
harmonious relation the various reorganizations which are 
going forward? 

Perhaps I can make clearer the proposal which I am laying 
before the Council by pointing out the fact that such time 
as has been allotted in the past to social studies in the pro- 
gram of elementary schools and high schools has usually 
been taken from history. It has been thought that civics as 
a close relative of history should be intimately combined 
with the older subject. History teachers have, as a result, 
come to think of social studies as conflicting rivals and have 
been reluctant to make way for these new subjects. 

When we think of social studies as of major general im- 
portance rather than as mere supplements to a history pro- 
gram it becomes evident that time must be secured for 
social studies by readjusting English and Mathematics and 
Foreign Languages, not merely by securing a few hours at 
the expense of history. 
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I believe that the only solution of the problem which has 
been pointed out in this paper is the creation of a commission 
which shall include in its membership a majority made up 
of persons who are not advocates of any particular subject. 
The administrators of schools occupy a central position which 
ought to make them representatives of general interests. 
I believe that administrators can perform a large service by 
participating more actively than they commonly do in deter- 
mining the contents of instructional programs. A commis- 
sion including a number of administrators should, I believe, 
be created and be directed to consider certain very compre- 
hensive plans for the reconstruction of the program of instruc- 
tion in the schools. Such a commission should command the 
services of those who can supply it with material which has 
the sanction of expert authority, and it should be able also 
to employ those who can give the lessons prepared a form 
appropriate for pupils in the schools. 

I know of no national organization to which this proposal 
can be more appropriately submitted than the American 
Council. This Council has sponsored some of the large and 
productive undertakings of recent years in the field of cur- 
riculum reorganization. Is it improper to suggest that it 
initiate a movement or find an agency which will attack the 
problem of providing social study materials for the schools in 
such a way as to put social studies in the center of a new 
curriculum? The proposal is not that social studies be 
added to the present curriculum but that a comprehensive 
reconstruction of the curriculum be undertaken with a view 
to making social studies the core of all that is taught in the 
schools. 


C. H. Jupp. 
The University of Chicago. 











Cooperative Experiments in 
Personnel Methods 


ASURING men has always engrossed human 

beings. In politics, Americans, knowing the respon- 

sibility attaching to the presidency of the United 
States, recently weighed the qualifications of each candidate 
for that office. In industry great organizations employ 
experts who select applicants for positions. In education the 
measurement of candidates for admission to school and 
college or for promotion from one class to another, and for 
degrees and honors, employs much of the time and strength 
of teachers. 

Scholastic grades have been the usual measures both in 
business and in college for marking academic success and 
estimating promise. In a recent publication of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Foundation occur the words: ‘‘What is the 
magic touch, the hidden principle by which so infallibly Phi 
Beta Kappa has sifted the men of her many colleges and 
chosen those who were fated to distinction?’ ‘This is the 
secret—it has chosen its members among those who in 
college and university gave themselves to study and won 
distinction in it.” The writer then offers, in confirmation of 
his thesis, the record of members of Phi Beta Kappa in 
“Who’s Who in America.’”’ Of the alumni of Wesleyan Col- 
lege, 1890-99, 11 per cent of those who were graduated without 
honors are mentioned in that work; 30 per cent of those who 
were members of Phi Beta Kappa are included. In twenty- 
two colleges 2 per cent of those graduated without the golden 
key and 5.9 per cent of those who won it are named in ‘‘Who’s 
Who.” The president of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company studied the records of 3,806 graduates of 
104 colleges employed in that large company and related 
college grades to salaries received in the A. T. & T. Co. He 
found that 48 per cent of the highest scholarship group were 
in the highest salary group and 47 per cent of the lowest 
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scholarship group were in the lowest salary grouping. There 
would seem to be considerable reason to agree with the 
Phi Beta Kappa author: “Equally certain it is, though an 
unwelcome doctrine to many, that in general the measure of 
one’s attainment in school and college is the measure of 
one’s success in life.” 

But if Phi Beta Kappa has a ‘“‘magic touch, a hidden 
principle by which so infallibly” it has sifted the men of her 
many colleges and chosen those who were fated for distinc- 
tion, why did only 30 per cent of the Wesleyans become dis- 
tinguished? Why did only 5.9 per cent of the honor students 
of the twenty-two colleges attain the distinction of inclusion 
in Who’s Who? Why did only 17 per cent of the highest 
tenth in scholarship win a place in the highest salary group of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company? What 
has become of the 70 per cent of the Wesleyans and 94.1 per 
cent of the graduates of twenty-two colleges “‘infallibly” 
selected for distinction? What has become of the 83 per 
cent of the highest tenth in the scholarship group of the 
Telephone Company? 

Possibly there is some weakness in our measure of dis- 
tinction. ‘“‘Who’s Who” contains the names of some rascals; 
and certainly it does not contain the names of all men and 
especially of all women who have attained distinction in our 
land. Salary in the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company or in any other organization is perhaps not the 
best criterion for measuring distinction, else we should be 
obliged to honor some Hollywood star above Woodrow 
Wilson, and Judas, possessor of thirty pieces of silver, above 
the penniless figure on the cross. 

Possibly, too, there is some fallibility in our measure of 
scholastic success—college grades. Years ago Dearborn 
showed that college teachers of the same subject varied 
strikingly in their practice of assigning A’s and F’s, some 
giving ten times as many A’s as others did and less than one- 
tenth as many failures. Meyer found that in a period of 
five years one professor had never permitted a single student 
to fail out of one thousand, whereas another in the same 
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college reported nearly three hundred of each thousand to 
be failures. Elliott and Starck discovered that one hundred 
experienced teachers of mathematics assigned grades ranging 
from twenty-eight to ninety on the same set of replies on an 
actual examination paper. At Minnesota in recent months 
it has been proved that women have as good a chance to 
graduate if they make twenty-five on a scale of one hundred 
as men who score thirty-five. “Scandalous,” Thorndike 
called the situation in 1910; and, in spite of the great move- 
ment for scientific measurement in education which then 
began, it still is scandalous. 

When a student gets a grade of 90 per cent, what is it 90 
per cent of? Should grades represent absolute achievement? 
Should they measure relative success in view of capacity, 
industry, effort? At present they do both—irregularly. I 
remember a young instructor who consulted me concerning 
the grade of John Smith. John had not shown a mastery 
of the art of composition which would justify the teacher 
in saying that he was ready for the next higher required course 
in the subject. ‘“‘But John,’ she said, ‘‘was hampered by the 
speech habits of his family and neighborhood, by poor school 
preparation, by the necessity of working twelve hours a week 
in a garage to earn his way through college; he has tried very 
hard and shown a fine spirit.”” You recognize the fallacy? 
Senator Blank has been convicted of corruption; but he 
is tenderly kind to his mother. Dr. So and So’s unskillful 
operation killed the patient; but the doctor is one of the most 
generous contributors to the Community Chest. Achieve- 
ment and moral qualities we are separating in the schools 
and colleges. Scholastic grades are becoming more reliable 
because we are setting up objective comparable measures of 
achievement. Grades, which, bad though they be, are the 
best measures we have had, may through the use of achieve- 
ment tests approach more nearly that reliability we have 
attributed to them in the past; but in these cautious scientific 
days we are not likely to look for “‘infallibility.”” At the 
same time the virtues of the student, which teachers have 
generally sought to recognize in some way, can be taken into 
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consideration through a recorded personality measurement. 

Achievement tests have engaged the attention of the 
American Council on Education Committee on Personnel 
Methods. A sub-committee (H. E. Hawkes, Chairman, 
V. A. C. Henmon, Agnes B. Leahy, M. R. Trabue and Ben 
D. Wood) has prepared for school and college use achievement 
tests described in the EpucaTIONAL Recorp for October, 
1928. 

Preparation of a B group of tests is in progress. Norms 
for the test will be ready this Spring. Lack of adequate 
norms has held back sales of the tests. Nevertheless, the 
first edition of all A. C. E. tests has been exhausted. The 
American Council on Education Psychological Test was used 
in the Autumn of 1928 by 258 institutions in measuring 
82,000 students. 

Of the widespread experimental use of the achievement 
tests prepared by the American Council on Education it is 
unnecessary to speak at this time. The Pennsylvania Study 
of Schools and Colleges, conducted by the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching in cooperation with 
the Pennsylvania Education Association and the educational 
institutions of that state, already affords a very interesting 
demonstration of the usefulness of achievement tests not 
only in securing more reliable measurements of individuals 
but in determining the relative success of colleges in advanc- 
ing the achievement of their students. In this, the Pennsyl- 
vania Study confirms the experience of the Modern Foreign 
Language Study conducted under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. Achievement tests have made 
it possible to measure more accurately some kinds of progress 
made by students of a subject at the end of a given period 
in this college and that, in this group of institutions or in 
that one, in the schools and universities of this country and 
another. Although this is interesting and important, the 
chief value of achievement tests is to be found in the more 
reliable measure of an individual’s mastery of a subject. 
In one large institution in the Autumn of 1928, all men in 
the entering class took achievement tests in all subjects 
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offered for admission and for continuation in first year. 
These achievement tests showed that 48.6 per cent of these 
students were more competent in subjects offered for admis- 
sion than their credentials indicated. For 230 individuals 
the dean was able to effect a saving of 1,115 semester hours 
of college work. If this is possible in this institution—and it 
is not the only one in which such a testing of achievement has 
had such results—it may yet be possible, by substituting 
measures of mastery for measurements of time, to bring 
about even that economy of time in education for which the 
American Medical Association and the Department of Super- 
intendence and many individual educators have been plead- 
ing for a generation. 

Professional schools have revealed an interest in this pro- 
gram. The Columbia University Law School and that of 
Yale have experimented with achievement tests at the pro- 
fessional school level. A scholastic aptitude test for medical 
students prepared by Messrs. F. A. Moss, O. B. Hunter and 
H. F. Hubbard—the two seniors of whom are medical men— 
and printed by the American Council on Education for exper- 
imental use, has been given to 2,000 students in eighteen 
Class A Medical Schools.t A sample of this test may be 
secured from the American Council on Education. 

It is apparent that, for a national program of measuring 
achievement, a bureau which will prepare or cause to be 
prepared additional tests and keep records of the results of 
tests administered and make studies of these records is a 
present necessity. The movement for more dependable 
measurement is already an extensive one, involving complex 
and costly cooperative experiments, but, as Arnold makes 
Empedocles say: 


No eye could be too sound 
To observe a world so vast, 
No patience too profound 
To sort what’s here amass’d; 
How man may here best live, no care too great to explore, 





1 See Journal of the American Medical Association, April 27. David 
A. Robertson: ‘Educational Relations of the Professions.” 
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Along with the movement to evaluate academic progress by 
measuring what students do has developed the desire to 
measure personality. What is Personality? For centuries 
theologians have quarreled over the significance of the term. 
For hundreds of years philosophers have discussed its mean- 
ing, and still they disagree. In our generation psychologists 
and, more recently, bio-chemists, with their talk of ductless 
glands, have tried to define it. Even now we do not know 
what it is. But though we have not yet defined electricity, 
we measure it in terms of what it does. So every day, as I 
suggested at the outset, we measure men in politics and 
industry and education; and we especially measure person- 
ality by what it does. 

The significant things men do can be observed and re- 
corded. Educational institutions need to learn what are 
these significant things. Some indication of what the col- 
leges had been trying to find out about their students will 
be found in the Supplement to the EpucationaL Recorp 
for July, 1928. At this time I call attention only to the ex- 
perimental personal record card for secondary schools and 
that for colleges prepared by the committee of which Presi- 
dent L. B. Hopkins of Wabash is chairman and of which 
Mrs. Mary H. S. Hayes and Messrs. J. J. Coss of Columbia, 
D. T. Howard of Northwestern, and J. H. Willetts of Penn- 
sylvania are members. Of these cards the American Council 
on Education printed 40,000 secondary and 35,000 college 
cards and offered these for sale at cost. Of the first, 25,000 
have been distributed; of the second, 34,000. Again the 
Pennsylvania Study, under the direction of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, must be 
named as the user of the largest number of these cards, 
18,745. Other institutions which have ordered college per- 
sonal record cards in quantities varying from 50 to 1,500 are: 

Akron University, Barnard College, Berea College, Brown Univer- 
sity, Catholic University, Columbia University, Georgia State College 
of Agriculture, Grove City College, Kalamazoo College, Lynchburg 
College, Michigan Board of Education, Missouri Northwest S. T. 


College, Missouri Southeast S. T. College, University of New Hampshire, 
North Carolina College for Women, University of North Carolina, 
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North Dakota Agricultural College, North Dakota School of Forestry, 
Northwestern University, Oberlin College, Occidental College, Oregon 
Agricultural College, Park College, St. Catherine College, Sarah Law- 
rence College, Villa Maria College, Wabash College, Washington State 
College, Washington University, Wells College, Western Maryland 
College, Western Reserve University, Wichita University, Central 
Y. M. C. A. Schools, Y. M. C. A. School of Technology. 

Secondary school record cards have been ordered by the 
following: 

Lee School, Bell Township Board of Education, Dermont Public 
Schools, Greenfield Township Schools, Kennett Square Public Schools, 
Norwin Union High School, Pottsville Catholic High School, Roman 
Catholic High School of Philadelphia, St. Mary’s Convent, Stowe 
Township Jr.—Sr. High School, Villa Maria College, Wichita University. 

The Council, eager for cooperation in the experimental use 
of these forms, has encouraged college officers to adapt the 
card to their peculiar problems. One of the most interesting 
adaptations has been made by the principal of the East Side 
Continuation School of New York City, who has ingeniously 
arranged a form for the Randex file. A committee of the 
Ninth Annual Industrial Conference at Pennsylvania State 
College reported a preference for a single card rather than a 
folder for use in a file.* 

Another kind of folder is that devised by Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. Experience in the use of various forms of cumu- 
lative record and of various items of the record will be care- 
fully studied. The speed and accuracy with which one can 
secure from these cards data concerning individuals I have 
tested at more than one college when, representing the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities, I have endeavored to dis- 
cover institutional practice in administering problem cases. 
Deans of professional schools and representatives of pros- 
pective employers are interested in the increasing experi- 
mental use of the cumulative personal record card which so 
conveniently enables one to understand a student in terms of 


2Pennsylvania State College Bulletin, June 15, 1928. Proceedings of 
the Ninth Annual Industrial Conference. Similar preferences were re- 
ported at the meeting of the Personnel Methods Committee at Princeton, 
May 9 and 10, 1929. 
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specific things he has accomplished inside and outside of the 
classroom. 

An interesting recent development has been the prepara- 
tion of a personal record card for college teachers. The 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
at its 1929 meeting decided to require institutions to maintain 
adequate records concerning the teaching staff. The Amer- 
ican Council on Education has submitted a tentative form to 
the chairman of the Committee of the North Central Associa- 
tion. In cooperation with this and other committees the 
Council may be able to develop a form of use to colleges and 
universities. 

Personality measurement in both education and industry 
has been largely a matter of rating traits. The July, 1928, 
Supplement to the EpucaTIONAL REcorpD tells the story of 
how the colleges have sought by this means to record judg- 
ments of their students and how the Committee on Per- 
sonality Measurement made a simple rating scale for experi- 
mental use. This scale to a large extent avoided the pitfalls 
of the traits listed by one member of the committee who had 
studied the literature. It seeks rather to secure answers to 
colloquial questions regarding things done by the person 
studied. Of this tentative personality measurement sheet 
55,000 have been printed, 7,800 have been distributed as 
samples, and 30,900 have been sold. The following institu- 
tions have used them in quantities: 

Akron University, Belhaven College, Buffalo University, California 
University, Catholic University of America, Cedar Crest College for 
Women, Columbia University, Connecticut College, Georgia State 
College of Agriculture, Grove City College, Kalamazoo College, Mich- 
igan University, Missouri Northeast S. T. College, Missouri Southeast 
S. T. College, North Carolina University, North Dakota Agricultural 
College, Occidental College, Oregon Agricultural College, Pennsylvania 
State College, Rosemont College, St. Catherine College, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Vassar College, Villa Maria College, Washington University, 
Wesleyan University, Western Maryland College, Western Reserve 
University, Wisconsin University, Wichita University, Y. M. C. A. 
College, Central Y. M. C. A. Schools, Y. M. C. A. School of Tech- 


nology, Deerfield Academy, George School, Springfield School Depart- 
ment, Michigan Board of Education, Elmwood School. 
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Stanford University, Clark University, the University of 
Washington and the University of Tennessee have decided 
to incorporate the rating scale in their admission application 
forms. Certain institutions have used modifications of the 
form. Some reports have been received from those who have 
experimented with the rating scale. Highly significant is 
the extraordinary percentage of reports returned; in one 
large university members of the faculty cooperated 100 per 
cent. Miss Beatrice J. Dvorak of the Department of Psy- 
chology of the University of Minnesota applied it to graduate 
students of psychology to determine the reliability of the 
rating scale as a method of personality measurement. Her 
studies enable her to conclude that “the scale affords a 
teliable measure of personality when ratings are secured 
from a sufficient number of judges under favorable condi- 
tions, with each judge willing to cooperate in making careful 
ratings.” A study by Dean Francis F. Bradshaw of the 
University of North Carolina has shown that a rearrange- 
ment of space on the form elicits fuller concrete illustrations 
of significant actions than the first form of the sheet. Two 
forms based on his findings are now available. 

Careful ratings depend upon the ability of raters to observe 
accurately actions which are significant of personality. 
Teachers can be trained to make these observations and 
record them concretely, as has been proved at the University 
of Chicago. In composition courses students who are re- 
quired to write character sketches, employing in their themes 
the technique of the dramatist and narrative writer who 
illustrate personality by delineating the speech and action 
of their characters, have succeeded in observing fellow stu- 
dents and recording evidence concerning deeds which justify 
a check mark on the rating scale. Indeed the second page 
of the personality measurement sheet has won cooperation 
from many principals and teachers who have hitherto been 
unwilling to use any rating scale. Illustrations of such 
personality descriptions were printed in the July, 1928, 
Supplement to the EpucaTIONAL Recorp. The following 
specimens are printed on the personality measurement sheet: 
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Of a college senior: ‘‘In my course in Elizabethan drama he volun- 
tarily built to scale models of the Blackfriars Theater and the Fortune 
Theater based on the work of Chambers, Albright and others and dem- 
onstrated Elizabethan methods of staging several of the plays read.” 

Of a college senior: ‘Independently collected and classified cor- 


rectly one hundred type specimens of fossils found in the neighborhood 
of the college.” 


Of an eighth grade boy: ‘‘Finding in English assignment, the intro- 
duction to Burns’ ‘The Cottar’s Saturday Night,’ a reference to Robert 
Fergusson’s ‘The Farmer’s Ingle’ as a possible inspiration of Burns’ 
poem, he looked up Fergusson’s poem in the home library and com- 
pared it with that of Burns. At the same time, desiring to read Burns 
in the Scottish way he mastered the phonetic system of Sir James 
Wilson’s ‘The Dialect of Robert Burns as spoken in Central Ayrshire’ 
which he also found in the home library, and so interested the boys of 
his class in the pronunciation of Scottish words that even at the end 
of the year the lads still called each other by appropriate Scottish nick. 
names and used Scotticisms which they found in Burns and Wilson.” 

“At the age of eleven began collecting diatoms from local ponds and 
streams and studying their forms under his own microscope. Now pos- 
sesses collection of microscope slides, including some presented to him 
by scientists in Department of Agriculture and Carnegie Institution, 
specimens collected by Shackleton, Scott and other expeditions.” 

Several college fraternities have shown an interest in the 
possibilities of the personality measurement sheet in connec- 
tion with the choice of new men and the development of the 
characters of their members. In one fraternity chapter I 
have seen forty ratings of each member by all of the others. 
These ratings are made at the beginning and at the end of 
the year. Used by a discreet member of the fraternity who 
is also a personnel officer of the university, these personality 
measurements are proving useful in the guidance of men. 
On the rating sheets of one man I found over and over again 
a check which indicated conceit, selfishness, or arrogance. 
From the personnel officer I learned that the lad was shy 
and probably had an inferiority complex which resulted in 
certain objectionable defense reactions of the effect of which 
he was unconscious. The older member in charge of this 
personnel program expected soon to confer with this student 
and was confident that out of a confidential chat about his 
ratings by the other fellows would come an improvement in 
personality. This device, therefore, leads at once into the 
field of character education. 
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“Every man,” says Cervantes, “‘is the child of his works”’ 
(Cado uno es hijo de sus obras. Don Quixote I, 4). But 
Browning declares: 

’Tis not what man 
Does which exalts him, but what man would do. 
—Saul xvii, 9. 
How are we to discover a man’s desires? How can we know 
the intensity of those desires? Has any psychologist found 
a way to measure the human will? Psychologists are 
engaged in a study of that emotional phase of personality. 

The Committee has been especially interested in the Vo- 
cational Interest Test designed by Professor E. K. Strong, 
Jr., of Stanford University, 46,000 of which have been dis- 
tributed. Vocational motivation has solved the educational 
problem of many college men. In Colorado a study of the 
vocational purposes of college students showed that about 
60 per cent knew what they intended to do when they fin- 
ished college; the failures in the first year were very largely 
from the 40 per cent of those who had not yet related their 
college work to their life careers, in which they were deter- 
mined to succeed. In the eleventh century Guibert de 
Nogent, when his mother suspected the gallant lying of her 
student son and stripped his shirt from his small scarred 
shoulders and wept over them, saying that he must give up 
going to school, cried out, ‘If I die for it, I shan’t stop till 
I have got my learning and am a clerk.”’ In those acts 
which a man performs in the intensity of his purpose there 
is some measure of his will. If we can observe and record 
those deeds as well as other significant actions, we may be 
able to understand and even measure the personality of a 
student. 

One of the interesting phenomena in education in this 
country and abroad is the rapprochement between partisans 
of general education and vocational education, the realiza- 
tion that all education is one. The Vocational Guidance 
Association, for instance, places now much more emphasis 
on the second than on the first word of its title. Liberal 
arts colleges are moving toward the same center and recog- 
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nizing the possibility that educational guidance of the indi- 
vidual student may include advice as to professions and 
other vocations; in short, the consideration not only of the 
abilities of the individual and the development of them but 
their adjustment to an effective and happy life work. To 
help the colleges in this guidance of their men and women 
the Committee on Vocational Monographs (C. R. Mann, 
Chairman, W. W. Charters, A. B. Crawford, Emma P. 
Hirth, and C. S. Yoakum) has published three documents 
— The Profession of Medicine,”” by Hortense Hoad; “‘Libra- 
rianship,”” by W. H. Cowley; and “Investment Banking,” by 
Donald Watt. The University of Minnesota is preparing a 
monograph on teaching. Some twenty institutions will be 
invited to cooperate in criticism of these three monographs 
in accordance with the plan announced in the July Recorp. 
It is hoped that the study of these experimental forms will 
result in an improved model. There is a possibility also 
that, through cooperation with the associations interested in 
vocational guidance, useful monographs for school use may 
be developed. This committee has also distributed a biblio- 
graphy of vocational information prepared at the University 
of Michigan. 

There is at present throughout the United States a very 
strong interest in vocational guidance. The nation-wide 
Sunday afternoon broadcasting of discussions of this topic 
by members of the J. C. Penney Foundation has brought a 
large response. The demand for expert guidance has rapidly 
developed. Among those who would satisfy it are many 
charlatans who advertise themselves as vocational guidance 
consultants or personality analysts—present-day successors 
of phrenologists and palmists and readers of cards or tea 
leaves or stars. There is need for caution. Perhaps some 
day community centers, possibly in connection with schools, 
will afford a service not only to young persons but to adults. 

The Committee on Personal Development was created at 
the Briarcliff Conference in 1928. The chairman is Dr. 
Arthur H. Ruggles of Providence, R. I. The other members 
are W. W. Charters, J. J. Coss, C. R. Lingley and Dorothy 
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Stimson. As a first step in its program this committee has 
prepared a bibliography which contains all of the items 
worth while in the field of personal development and char- 
acter education at the college level. This list has been com- 
piled by Miss Grace Manson of the University of Michigan 
and will be published shortly. The committee has also been 
studying personality development programs of seventy-five 
institutions of different types in different parts of the coun- 
try and will send representatives to study what is chiefly 
contributing to character development in certain colleges. 

Tools have been produced through cooperation. Further 
cooperation will reduce duplication of effort and provide yet 
more effective tools. In March, 1928, six associations con- 
cerned with personnel methods held their annual meetings 
in Cleveland during the same week and joined in some 
sessions, including one which passed a resolution requesting 
the American Council on Education to take the lead in arrang- 
ing for fuller cooperation in a similar conference in 1930. An 
even larger number of associations will join in the conference 
to be held in Atlantic City, February 20 to 22, 1930. 

In the use of the tools and the study of their value there is 
likewise a fine cooperation with the Council on the part of 
associations and institutions. In each college, too, there is 
evidence of increasing cooperation of administrative officers 
and teachers. Personnel work in industry, it has been dis- 
covered, cannot be isolated. (See Minnesota Personnel 
Program, p.3.) Personnel work in education cannot be 
segregated. Of course there must be a center for the keep- 
ing of records, and of course there must be leadership. But 
that leader may be a president or a dean of administration or 
a dean of men or dean of women, or a registrar or a professor 
of psychology or sociology or education or English or an 
alumni secretary or an employment officer or chairman of a 
curriculum committee. From among such administrative 
officers or, better, through the cooperation of all of them, a 
personnel program will come into being. In this program 
contributions can be made by the health officer; the depart- 
ment of psychology, expert in testing; the department of 
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education—proficient in measuring the rate and accuracy of 
reading and diagnosing and removing causes of failure; com- 
mittees on scholarships or loans or employment or eligibility; 
fraternity advisers, heads of dormitories, Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. secretaries, chaplains, ministers and physicians 
in the community, teachers of freshman composition and 
all other teachers. Indeed ideally the personnel program is 
the responsibility of each teacher. Allocating responsibility 
for character education to compulsory chapel or a required 
course in ethics will not make moral men and women; 
assigning the task of developing correct habits of speaking 
and writing to an English teacher who has the student one 
hour a day in a classroom will not make students masters of 
their mother tongue; and laying on a single personnel director 
responsibility for discovering individual abilities and guiding 
their development will not attain the end toward which the 
personnel program moves. That purpose requires the co- 
operation of all teachers and others in discovering the abilities 
of individuals and guiding their development so that the 
individual may be most effective and happy in adjustment to 
his world. 
Davip ALLAN ROBERTSON, 
American Council on Education. 











Report of the Executive Committee 


HE four regular meetings of the Executive Committee 
were held on October 13, 1928, and January 5, March 
9, and May 2, 1929. 

At the October meeting, Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve 
resigned as a member of the Executive Committee and the 
vacancy was filled by election of Dean Dorothy Stimson, 
representing the American Association of University Women. 

During the past year the membership of the Council has 
been increased by the addition of two constituent members, 
two associate members, and fourteen institutional members 
as follows: 

Constituent Members.—Dental Educational Council; Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 

Associate Members.—National Committee of Bureaus of 
Occupations; National Association of Deans of Women. 

Institutional Members.—College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, 
Washington; Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, New York; 
Duke University, Durham, North Carolina; Stout Institute, 
Menomonie, Wisconsin; Illinois College, Jacksonville, IIli- 
nois; D’Youville College, Buffalo, New York; East Radford 
State Teachers College, East Radford, Virginia; Russell Sage 
College, Troy, New York; American University, Washington, 
D. C.; University of Alabama, University, Alabama; St. 
Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, New York; Catawba 
College, Salisbury, North Carolina; Immaculata College, 
Immaculata, Pennsylvania; Wofford College, Spartanburg, 
South Carolina. 

The total membership of the Council is now twenty-five 
constituent, nineteen associate and two hundred and thirty- 
three institutional. 

The past year has seen the consummation of the Council’s 
active participation in the affairs of the American University 
Union in Europe. The term of the grant of the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial for the development of the 
Institute of International Education expired on December 
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31, 1928. Full accounting was made as of that date to the 
Memorial and this accounting has been declared by them to 
satisfactorily account for the expenditure of the funds. 

Although the management of the American University 
Union offices has been entirely in the hands of the Institute 
of International Education, the Council has cooperated with 
the Institute in granting to the Committee on International 
Intellectual Cooperation of the League of Nations an addi- 
tional $4,000 to complete and publish a second edition of the 
Handbook of University Exchanges in Europe. This new 
and complete edition should be ready in the near future. 
Arrangements have been made to supply members of the 
Council with copies. The thanks of the Committee on Inter- 
national Intellectual Cooperation were embodied in a resolu- 
tion passed at the Tenth Plenary Session, July, 1928, and 
duly transmitted to the American Council on Education. 

The Handbook of American Universities and Colleges, 
edited by David A. Robertson, has passed its second printing, 
Up to April 1, 1929, approximately 5,000 copies of this Hand- 
book have been distributed and sold. Plans are now formu- 
lating for a revision looking toward a new edition next year. 

The popularity of the Council’s Psychological Examination 
for College Freshmen is increasing. Up to May 1, 1929, 258 
institutions have used 82,000 test blanks. Last year 189 
colleges used 65,500 test blanks. Dr. Thurstone is now mak- 
ing some comparative studies of the scores of these tests from 
different groups of institutions. Arrangements have also 
been made to have the test for the next three years alternate 
forms of the 1928 test so that the reduction tables will be 
available for use as soon as the tests are given. 

The study of the teaching of Modern Foreign Languages 
in the United States and Canada has been practically com- 
pleted. Nine volumes of its report have been published and 
distributed to the libraries of the institutional members of 
the Council, and the remainder are in press. The Carnegie 
Corporation has made an additional grant of $10,000 to the 
Council to insure satisfactory completion of the study. The 
large committee that conducted the study resigned and the 
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work is being finished by a small committee of seven mem- 
bers. This committee is stimulating individual universities 
to follow up important lines of inquiry which were started 
by the study but have not yet been completed. 

The Committee on Personnel Methods has issued two ex- 
perimental continuing record forms, four vocational mono- 
graphs, one blank for measuring personality, and eight new 
achievement test forms. 

Already 35 colleges and 18 high schools are experimenting 
with the record forms, 37 colleges are trying out the person- 
ality rating blank, and 20 are making a systematic experiment 
with the vocational monographs to find out which of them 
best brings to the student the kind of information he needs 
concerning the vocation in question. 

Interest of professional schools in achievement tests has 
been stimulated. A scholastic aptitude test for medical 
students prepared by F. A. Moss, Oscar B. Hunter, and H. F. 
Hubbard has been printed and offered to Class A medical 
schools. Fourteen of these schools are using the tests during 
the present year. 

At a meeting in Cleveland in February of six Associations 
interested in personnel matters, a vote was passed asking the 
American Council on Education to act as the central agency 
of cooperation to bring about closer team work among 
associations engaged in this work. This problem will be 
discussed by the Committee on Personnel Methods at its 
coming meeting, May 9-10. 

The Council cooperated with the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges in developing and trying out an achievement 
test in elementary chemistry in twenty-eight of the Land 
Grant Colleges. This showed wide variations in che results 
achieved in the different institutions and revealed some 
interesting differences in the work of the different teachers. 
Results of this study were published in the EpucaTionaL 
Recorp for January, 1929. 

An interesting development has taken place in the field of 
pharmacy. A joint committee, composed of three delegates 
from each of the three national associations interested in 
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standards of pharmaceutical education, has been formed. 
These associations are the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy, the National Association of State Boards of 
Pharmacy, and the American Pharmaceutical Association. 
This committee has agreed to underwrite a national study of 
pharmacy to the extent of $45,000 and has invited the Coun- 
cil to sponsor the study. The Executive Committee has 
accepted this invitation and appointed a Committee on 
Pharmacy, consisting of the nine members of the joint com- 
mittee above mentioned and five representatives of education. 
The Executive Committee is cooperating with the Pharmacy 
Committee in an endeavor to secure a second $45,000 to 
insure a satisfactory study. 

This study is more than a study of colleges of pharmacy. 
The interests of the three participating associations are quite 
divergent. The members of the Pharmaceutical Association 
are mostly proprietors of drug stores who must have an ade- 
quate supply of competent pharmacists to meet the increasing 
demands of drug store business. The State Boards of Phar- 
macy are responsible for practical standards and examinations 
or licensing pharmacists. The Colleges of Pharmacy, there- 
fore, have the opportunity of wisely adjusting their curricula 
and standards to the actual requirements of the situation. 
The plan of the proposed study is to complete and enlarge 
Dr. Charters’ analysis of the work of the pharmacist and to 
develop standards and instruction methods on the basis of 
such an analysis. In this the Pharmacy Study proposes to 
follow the trail blazed by the Foreign Language Study by 
developing objective standards and methods of instruction 
based on an analysis of current usage. 

The Executive Committee notes with satisfaction the suc- 
cessful termination of the movement started by the North 
Central Association in March, 1928, to secure an appropria- 
tion for the United States Bureau of Education to make a 
national survey of secondary education. At the last session, 
Congress appropriated $225,000 for a three year study of this 
subject by the Bureau. This action of Congress, following 
a similar appropriation for a study of Land Grant Colleges, 
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indicates an increasing willingness on the part of Congress 
to build up the Bureau of Education as a national research 
and information service in education. 

Considerable progress has been made in winning coopera- 
tion of the Executive Departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment in producing records of usage of those jobs in the Federal 
service for which college students are sought. The first com- 
pleted record of this sort is that the of foreign service officer, 
printed in the April number of the EpucattionaL ReEcorp. 
The Department of State needs about eighty college grad- 
uates each year to enter its school of foreign service, with 
the idea of making foreign service a life career. It is expected 
that this description of the activities of the foreign service 
officer will help both the State Department and the univer- 
sities in selecting the type of student who will probably do 
the best work in this field. 

The Departments of Agriculture, of Commerce, and of the 
Interior are cooperating in producing similar statements for 
similar positions in their fields. As a result, the technique 
of producing such statements in a manner that makes them 
really effective has made great progress. In this work the 
Council is fortunate in having the close cooperation of George 
Washington University and the part-time services of C. E. 
Hewitt, former Dean of Engineering at the University of 
New Hampshire, and A. L. Williston, former Director of 
Wentworth Institute, Boston. 

The Committee has discussed at length ways and means of 
developing closer cooperation with industrial organizations. 
It is clear to all that this is a field in which we must make 
haste slowly. The work with the government departments 
has thrown much light on the requirements of the industrial 
situation in that it has developed the techniques required to 
bring the job specifications from the level of the technicians 
to that of professional men. It is the sense of the Committee 
that on this basis we can proceed with greater assurance to 
develop closer industrial cooperation. 

Attention is called to the Treasurer’s Report, which shows 
that the finances of the Council are in sound condition. The 
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estimated income from fees of members, excluding special 
grants, for the year was $33,940.00. Actual receipts from 
this source were $36,120.00. The bank balance April 30, 
1929, was $10,118.65. 
The Director’s Budget for the coming year is presented 
herewith with the recommendation that it be approved. 
Respectfully submitted, 
S. D. SHANKLAND, 
Secretary. 








Director's Budget, 1929-30 


ESTIMATED RESOURCES 
I. GENERAL FunNpDs: 
Membership dues 1929-30, $36,940, of which 


$7,660 have been paid. Balance due..... $29,280 .00 
Balance on back dues. ............-...00. 4,080 .00 
Reimbursement from International Fund... 1,291 .64 
Bank balance April 30, 1929.............. 10,118.65 

II. Funps FoR SPECIAL PROJECTs: 
Modern Foreign Language Study.......... $14,938 .97 
Committee on Personnel Methods......... 20,000 .00 


Bank balance April 30, 1929, Committee on 
Personnel Methods fund................ 4,550.13 


a EE GI is ie 0665 ooh eK SRK 
EsTIMATED EXPENDITURES 

Authorized Proposed Special 

1928-29 1929-30 Projects 





MR 2 ee teesere cia $4,500 $4,500 
Salary of Director....... 12,000 12,000 
Salary of Assistants. .... 8,500 10,000 
Administrative Traveling 
eer ee 2,500 2,500 
Stationery, Printing and 
OR. ox coves seis 1,500 1,500 
Telephone and Telegrams 500 500 
PR sicba svanicdpen.n 600 600 
Furniture and Appliances 200 400 
EDUCATIONAL RECORD... 4,000 4,000 
Industrial Cooperation... 4,200 5,000 
General Expense........ 500 = 1,000 
Teachers’ Annuity Asso- 
Rs Witeet wardieee 600 600 
SN I oie 0.0.5: vipa aie-citibidiz mew diplesiets $39,489.10 
eee a $39,600 $42,600 $39,489.10 
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$44,770.29 


39,489 .10 


$84,259 .39 


$82,089 .10 


$2,170.29 








Treasurer's Report 


WasHIncrTon, D. C., 


May 3, 1929. 
Dr. C. R. Mann, Director, 


American Council on Education, 
26 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Dr. MANN: 

I herewith submit three statements of F. W. Lafrentz & 
Company, being audits for the period from May 1, 1928, to 
April 30, 1929, on the following accounts of the American 
Council on Education: 

General Fund. 
Modern Foreign Language Study Fund, New York Committee. 
Modern Foreign Language Study Fund, Canadian Committee. 
I desire to submit these papers as my Annual Report as 
your Treasurer for the past year. 
Very truly yours, 
Corcoran THoM, 
Treasurer, American Council on Education. 
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GENERAL FUND 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


From May 1, 1928, to April 30, 1929 


RECEIPTS 
rer re re $2,800 .00 
PO eRe ee 170.00 
BE rr 33,150.00 


Contributions: 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr.: 
For Committee on Personnel Methods... $20,000.00 
For Industrial Cooperation............. 1,050.00 


ee ee 
Sale of Masoed Carts, Gomes, O66... oo. icc ccccccsccscccss 
Sale of Report on Personnel Procedure 
Refund on Biiliogtaphy Teste. «occ. icc ccc eivcscsee 
Reimbursement for Administration Grants: 

Foreign Language Study Fund, Canadian 


II ig os irate ienk nie aise ecbates $250.00 
Foreign Language Study Fund, New York 
RIN sai o1s:s. cio 4 Geis pk elaw el ecikoines 800 .00 


RNS OE TE OR oss dies seca iiessse teaviks 

IE  osavkc nae v sevens seetinbow ces ine cues 
Cash on Hand, May 1, 1928: 

American Security and Trust Company 


$36,120.00 


21,050.00 
8,798.81 
2,039 .94 

6.25 
50.00 


1,050.00 
264.80 


$69,379.80 


10,250.82 


$79,630 .62 
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DISBURSEMENTS 


Salaries: 


I a ines 00:40 gnnddee eens $12,000 .00 
pO ere eee Cr re Cr ee 6,970 .00 


a 
ae 
ee 
ee a ae 


Traveling Expenses of Director.................00eeee: 
Traveling Expenses of Executive Committee 
Publication Expenses EDUCATIONAL RECORD 
Committee on Personnel Methods 
Psychological Test Experiment: 
PUTS Ws cc cicvendiswsces cde $2,262.19 
Thurstone—General Expemses............. 3,563 .17 


PRE POE: 6 oko cak dei cttA shetoiawinnes 
Industrial Cooperation: 
C. E. Hewitt, Traveling Expenses......... $467 .45 
TT TC rr 5,100.00 


tr GRIM seis ceeds ccwisetineeeen 
Cash on Hand, April 30, 1929: 
American Security and Trust Company: 
American Council on Education, General. $10,118.65 
Committee on Personnel Methods....... 4,550.13 
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$18,970.00 


3,813.37 
1,465.01 
566.72 
433 .33 
1,076.09 
1,119.51 
1,010.52 
3,139.15 
21,582.73 


5,825 .36 
392.60 


5,567 .45 


$64,961.84 


14,668 .78 


$79,630.62 
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? 
MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY FUND 
NEW YORK COMMITTEE 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
From May 1, 1928, to April 30, 1929 ' 
RECEIPTS | 
RS 6 iccsos dd cacedawes tesee deeb euees $10,000 .00 
PE I SPUUNINS 5 oo ities ceeeedaccceweddswes 537.91 
DN BI 6 cihSc a coNeddcdcaner va Rees ee eeen ee 225.12 
i ee ee re ee Pere ret 106 .22 
RPT EPOTTETT TT eee eT Te cr 34.57 
IN cs ss se uy dus Nui te Cede sa oteeaewa 32.83 
Transferred from Canadian Committee................. 1,429.35 
IN oo here Secs ceacbaceeee enon veeeoece $12,366.00 
Cash on Hand, May 1, 1928: 
American Security and Trust Company............... 21,027.21 
$33,393.21 
DISBURSEMENTS { 
OCTET TET TET ere oe $2,002 .64 
eT ON. 0.5 vc cic cccevccssescctisevees 140.87 
III ou ksicinsiv kes dawinrnina sawemwes cabs oh 13,994.64 
oir cacuketeathiWeennvanmseeean comes 199 .03 
PN io bee swede avieassneSukese cere 1,336.59 
TET ET OURO EST Cee ee 1,599 .43 
RRS Sa gh shh avwiuk eS Deen ed cts ass da cbuw besser 850.00 
Transferred to Canadian Committee: 
TUT Le ELT ETT ee 756.86 
I Foe 5 65 ak os weeps ames deen $20,880 .06 
Cash on Hand, April 30, 1929: 
American Security and Trust Company............... 12,513.15 
$33,393.21 
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MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY FUND 
CANADIAN COMMITTEE 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
From May 1, 1928, to April 30, 1929 


RECEIPTS 
Jatorest on Banlt Depomite. i. ca ec cccccccestewewe ce $268 .96 
Refund—M. A. Buchanan................... $500 .00 
Rah TORO iiss 640655: euresn wee cns 1.25 
498.75 
Transferred from New York Committee................ 756.86 
TOM TOMB, 6'5. 6k Eoin Be sed Ped reer $1,524.57 
Cash on Hand, May 1, 1928: 
American Security and Trust Company............... 10,834.78 
$12,359.35 
DISBURSEMENTS 
ST We oes has ow Noakauncde ens sabetere $427 .16 
Geplies GR TIGR so 5 oo chic cc ewswentwcevete 10.70 
PHI MA POI ai is. edi s cis iced. Creme 7,735.19 
BOE BOARD aes 0.00.00 0 002 ee is pendeth opdexeiesnens 31.13 
i Tee Tre eee ee eee 300 .00 
Transferred to New York Committee—Expert Assistance. 1,429 .35 
TO Gis go 586 ein oe. FESO $9,933.53 
Cash on Hand, April 30, 1929: 
American Security and Trust Company............... 2,425 .82 


$12,359.35 











The Annual Meeting 


HE TWELFTH regular annual meeting of the Amer- 

ican Council on Education was held in the National 

Research Council Building, Washington, D. C., May 

3-4, 1929. Delegates from twenty constituent members, six 

associate members, and forty-five institutional members were 
present. 

The program was planned by the Executive Committee 
to direct the attention of the Council to recent significant 
tendencies in American life as a basis for future activities 
of the Council. The preliminary announcement, reprinted 
above, page 153, outlined the general purpose and the plan 
for its realization. 

The speakers dealt with various phases of the main theme 
from different points of view. Eight of their addresses are 
printed in full herewith. Five more will appear in the 
October number of the EpucaTIoNaAL REcorRD. 

The address of the Honorable Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, was given wide publicity through the 
daily press and has attracted considerable attention. Since 
the meeting, Secretary Wilbur has appointed a National 
Advisory Committee on Education to make recommendations 
concerning Federal organization for education and Federal 
relations to education. 

The Commissioner of Education, Honorable William J. 
Cooper, described the present haphazard organization of the 
Bureau of Education and outlined the policies he is pursuing 
to make this Federal Education Office serve schoolmen as 
the Department of Commerce serves business men with 
reliable statistics and other pertinent information. In his 
opinion the Federal function in education ends when the 
critical facts are discovered and made known. Every com- 
munity is itself responsible for its own use of the data furnished. 

Dr. Judd’s address on Materials for the Social Studies 
created so much interest that the Council voted to create a 
committee to attack this problem and made an appropriation 
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of $1,500 to cover the cost of its organization and prelimi- 
nary work. 

The addresses by Mr. Julius H. Barnes, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and by Mr. Spencer Miller, Jr., Secretary of 
the Workers’ Educational Association, suggest opportunities 
that are evolving for cooperation between colleges and 
universities, on the one hand, and business and industry on 
the other. Similarly, Dr. J. C. Merriam’s address propounds 
some of the critical questions with which the National Park 
service is wrestling in its efforts to make the national parks 
of greater educational value to the people. Practical cooper- 
ation between the Federal Departments that are seeking 
college graduates and the colleges is already developing in 
ways that were described by President Cloyd H. Marvin of 
George Washington University. 

The foregoing discussions, dealing with the larger relation- 
ships of colleges with other national activities, occupied about 
half the time of the meeting. The other half was devoted to 
the presentation of recent advances in objective methods in 
the internal workings of schools. Of particular significance 
in this connection are the remarks of Dean William F. 
Russell on the Character Education Inquiry. This study is 
opening up new experimental methods of attacking this 
central problem of all education. 

An encouraging report of improving conditions in modern 
foreign language teaching was presented by Professor Robert 
H. Fife. Miss Helen D. Lockwood told of Vassar’s efforts 
to relate the liberal arts college to effective living. The 
year’s progress with cooperative experiments in personnel 
work was related by Dr. David A. Robertson. In all of 
these the gradual spread and increasing value of objective 
methods are evident. 

An informal dinner on Friday evening was another added 
feature of the meeting. After dinner President Frederick B. 
Robinson delivered the Chairman’s address on America’s 
Educational Program, as printed on page 166. 

The reports of the Executive Committee and of the Treas- 
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urer were accepted as printed herewith. The Director’s 
Budget for 1929-30 was approved and an item of $1,500 for 
the Committee on Social Studies was added. The following 
officers were elected: 


Chairman: Dr. Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago, representing 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Ist Vice-Chairman: Rev. P. J. McCormick, Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C., representing the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association. 

2nd Vice-Chairman: Mr. Shelton Phelps, George Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee, representing American Association of 
Teachers Colleges. 

Secretary: Professor Henry Grattan Doyle, George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C., representing the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors and the Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland. 

Treasurer: Mr. Corcoran Thom, American Security and Trust Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C. 

Members of Executive Committee: 2 years (to fill the unexpired term of 
C. H. Judd), Dean Dorothy Stimson, Goucher College, Baltimore, 
Maryland, representing the American Association of University 
Women. 


3 years, Hon. A. B. Meredith, State Board of Education, Hartford, 
Connecticut, representing the Department of Superintendence, 
National Education Association; Dr. C. C. McCracken, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, representing the Council of 
Church Boards of Education. 





